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SECURING THE MATE. 


ORINGLE AND OROSS-TREE; 


OR, 
THE SEA SWASHES OF A SAILOR. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC, 


CHAPTER XVII. 


IN WHICH PHIL BECOMES BETTER ACQUAINTED 
WITH THE CABIN STEWARD. 


I WAS alone again. I felt that we had lost 
ourcase. The men had. given up the bat- 
tle, drank their grog, and, under the influence 


of liquor, would be as willing to trade in human: 


beings as to perform their ordinary duty. .I 
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could do nothing single-handed, and I might 
as well give up before I had suffered the tor- 
tures of the. mate’s wrath as afterwards. I 
would yield no principle, I would take no 
part in. handling the vessel, but I would tell 
the mate where my gold was. I actually shud- 
dered when I thought of having the money 
which I had earned by my labor applied to the 
purchase of human beings; but I did not see 
how I could help myself, for after I had been 
beaten and abused, my money was still likely 
to be found when the betweén-decks was 
prepared for the reception. of the miserable 


-wretches whose flesh and blood were to enrich 
‘Waterford and his infamous companions. 
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I looked around the steerage. It was fitted 
up with eight berths, but at present it was 
occupied only by the cabin steward, whose 
sympathies were with our party, though he 
had not yet committed himself. I afterwards 
learned the use to which this steerage was to 
be applied. As only a few of the crew could 
safely be informed of the nature of the un- 
lawful voyage before they were shipped, of 
course not all of them could be expected to 
engage in the dangerous business without 
compulsion, and they were liable, as in the 
present instance, to ship a majority who would 
rather fight than incur the peril of being hanged 
or imprisoned for being concerned init. But 
the officers were sure of five men, — the Span- 
ish and Portuguese sailors, — for they had 
signed the shipping articles with their eyes 
wide open. Indeed, they had been employed 
to put down a mutiny, as well as to work the 
bark. It was not desirable to separate the 
crew; but, when it became necessary, those 
in the interests of the officers, or a sufficient 
number of them to enable the captain and 
mate to enforce their authority, were to be 
berthed in the steerage, where they could at 
all times be within hail of their superiors. 

This plan is often, if not always, adopted in 
whalemen, where boat-steerers are regarded 
as officers, and are berthed in the steerage, in 
order to be used in subduing the crew in the 
event of any insubordination. I glanced 
about the place, and I found that it was also 
used as the armory. When I first came on 
board, I had seen no arms; but now there 
were four muskets, several pistols, and half 
a dozen cutlasses hung upon the bulkhead. 
Probably they had been brought out from 
their hiding-places since the disturbance with 
the crew. I wondered that the Spanish and 
Portuguese sailors were not already installed 
in their quarters; but I supposed the mate 
wished to have them mingle with the other 
hands forward as long as possible, so as to 
take note of any disaffection, and report it 
to him. 

While I was looking about me, the cabin 
steward came into the steerage with my sup- 
per. His name was Palmer, and he was an 
American. He had a very light and fair com- 
plexion; and, though I had not seen much of 
him on board, I judged that he was a little in- 
clined to be a dandy. He was about twenty- 
five years of age, and was certainly a very 
good-looking fellow — which he evidently be- 
lieved himself. 

“T am sorry for you, Phil,” said he, as he 
placed his dishes in one of the berths. 
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‘¢ Are you really so?” I asked. 

‘I am, indeed; and if I dared to do so, I 
would let you go at once.” 

** You haven’t the courage to do that, then?” 

‘¢ The mate would murder me if I did.” 

**Then it does not make much difference 
how sorry you are for me,” I added, rather 
despondent. 

**T only wished to express my sympathy for 


.you, and to say that, if I could, I would let 


you loose.” 

**T suppose you know what kind of a voyage 
this bark is bound upon?” 

‘*I do; the mate told me yesterday, and I 
have heard enough said in the cabin before to 
make me understand all about it,” answered 
the steward. 

“Do you like the business?” 

“No, I don’t; but what can I do?” 

*¢T don’t know that you can do anything.” 

‘If I had known what the voyage was to 
be, I would have hung myself rather than 
come on board. I have a little African blood 
in my veins, though I don’t say much about it 
generally.” 

** Whether you have African blood in your 
veins or not, you must dislike a voyage like 
this. What did the mate say to you?” 

“He told me I might loose one of your 
hands to let you eat your supper; but he 
would shoot me if I let you escape from the 
steerage,” said he, unfastening the cord which 
bound my right arm to the stanchion. 

*¢ Can’t you ease off the other just a little? 
The cord hurts my wrist very much.” 

** [ll do that.” 

He loosed the line, and thus to some extent 
relieved the pain I felt. He handed me some 
tea, bread and meat, of which I ate while we 
were talking. 

‘* Where is the mate now?” I inquired. 

**On deck.” 

** And the captain? ” 

‘¢ Drunk in his state-room. He came out to 
supper, but he did not eat anything; only 
drank two half tumblers of whiskey, and then 
turned in. I think the mate wishes to keep 
him drunk as much as possible, so that he 
won’t meddle with the affairs of the vessel,” 
replied the steward, in a whisper. 

** Where are the two passengers?” 

** They are on deck with the mate.” 

‘* Do you know who they are?” 

**I only know that they are Spaniards or 
Cubans. From what I hear them say, I judge 
that they and the mate find the money to buy 
the negroes, while the vessel and the captain 
have a share of the profits.” 
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‘Have they the money. on board?” 

‘I don’t know anything about it from what 
they say; but of course they have.” 

“You say the mate told you about the 
voyage yesterday. What did he say?” 

*¢ He didn’t say much; and I think he spoke 
of it because I couldn’t help hearing what was 
said in the cabin. He only told me to do my 
duty, and I should make a thousand dollars 
out of the cruise.” 

‘‘ What did you say?” 

“TI told him I should do my duty. I was 
afraid of him, and I let him believe that I didn’t 
care whether the bark went a slaving or not. 
I have always kept on the right side of him, 
but I hate him worse than I hate the evil one. 
If I hadn’t a mother on shore to take care of, 
I’dsink the ship, and,go down in her, rather 
than have anything to do with slaving.” 

‘Are you a spy, sent here by the mate to 
sound me?” I added, suddenly, looking him 
in the face very earnestly. 

“ That’s too bad, Phil!” said he, springing 
to his feet. ‘‘I only pity you because you 


stood out against the mate, and against 
slaving.” 

“You say you have kept on the right side 
of the mate?” 

“T have, for my own comfort and safety. 
My mother was a slave — but no matter about 


that,” he added; and, before I knew what he 
was about, he had unloosed my left hand. 

‘What are you doing?” I demanded. 

“If you think I am a spy, I will prove to 
you thatI am not. I will set you free, though 
it costs me my life.” 

‘Don’t do it, Palmer. Pardon me for what 
Isaid. You need not wonder thatI am sus- 
picious in a vessel like this.” 

**T don’t wonder; but you shall not suspect 
me, if I.can do anything to prevent it.” 

““T do not suspect you any longer. I am 
satisfied that you are a good fellow, and true 
atheart. But put the cords on as you found 
them; I will not get you into trouble, what- 
ever happens to me.” 

“No, you shall be free. Perhaps you can 
bring the men up to the scratch again, for 
they have all backed down. They drank their 
grog when I gave it to them this afternoon.” 

““If you are really my friend, — and I know 


you,are now, — you can serve me better than. 


by loosing my bonds at this moment.” 

“IT will do just what you tell me to do,” re- 
plied the steward. 

“I have full confidence in you. Tie my 
hands up just as you found them, only not 
quite so tight.” 
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He followed my directions; and, as I had 
finished my supper, he made fast my right 
arm to the stanchion. I had my doubts about 
trusting this man with the secret of the crew; 
but, since our party had given in their adhe- 
rence to the mate, and the plan had been prac- 
tically abandoned, so far as I knew, I did not 
feel that I need distress him. 

‘¢ Palmer, where do you sleep?” I asked. 

** Here,” he replied, pointing to his berth. 

** What time do you turn in?” 

‘* Any time when I can; sometimes at eight 
bells, sometimes at two.” 

** What time do the mate and the passengers 
turn in?” 

“Mr. Waterford always turns in at eight 
when he has the mid watch. The Spaniards 
sometimes sit up till eleven, but generally 
turn in by ten. Why do you ask, Phil?” 

“If you really wish to serve me, Palmer, 
you can do so.” 

“Tll do anything you tell me, even if it 
costs me my life; for I would rather die than 
be in a slave ship. My mother—no matter 
about that. She was a slave once, and I never 
will help any man or woman into slavery if I 
can help it.” / 

‘All right, Palmer. You may be able to 
save the bark from this miserable business. 
But I will not say anything more now.” 

‘¢ What shall I do?” asked the steward, not 
a little excited. 

*‘ Don’t turn in till all is quiet in the cabin. 
The second mate has the first watch to-night. 
Give the captain all the whiskey he wants, 
and when the mate and passengers have 
turned in, and you think they are asleep, 
then come into the steerage and let me 
know.” 

‘*T will do all just as you say.” 

“Don’t bring any lights, and don’t act as 
though anything had happened. Go now.” 

‘“You may depend upon me, Phil. I meant 
to take sides with your men as soon as I dared 
to do so.” . 

* Hold on a minute, Palmer. Are there 
any guns or pistols in the cabin?” 

“The Spaniards have revolvers in their 
state-rooms, and they loaded them this fore- 
noon, when the row on deck took place.” 

‘* We don’t want to kill any one, or have 
any one killed. If you could draw the charges 
from their revolvers, and bring their ammuni- 
tion in here, you might help matters.” 

‘““What.do you mean to do, Phil?” asked 
the steward, opening his eyes very wide.” 

‘‘ We haven’t time to talk about it now; but 
if there is any back-bone left in the men, we 
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will have the bark before morning,” I whis- 
pered in his ear. 

“Pil do all F can.” 

** Where are the powder and ball for these 
guns and pistols?” I asked. 

*‘Here, in that box in the corner.” 

“ All right.” 

The cabin steward left the steerage, and I 
felt that I had an ally whose aid made success 
hopeful, if not certain. I was excited by the 
prospect. I intended, as soon as all was quiet 
in the cabin, to make my way to the forecastle 
through the between-decks, and stir up the 
men to carry out the project we had arranged. 
Right and justice, as well as self-preservation, 
demanded action. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


tN WHICH PHIL AND OTHERS VISIT THE CABIN 
OF THE BARK. 


DID not believe it would require a great 
deal of eloquence to bring our party back 
to a sense of their duty, and I waited impa- 
tiently for the time of action. The steerage 


grew dark, and presently the mate, with a lan- 
tern in his hand, appeared. He looked over 
the cords by which I was made fast to the 


stanchion, to satisfy himself that the steward 
had left me secure for the night. 

‘You are all right, Phil; but I don’t think 
you will sleep very well here,” said he. 

“T don’t expect to sleep.” 

** Have you anything to say yet?” 

**No, sir; not yet.” ” 

**T always took you for a sensible fellow; 
but I see I was mistaken.” 

**We are all liable to mistakes,” I replied, 
feeling the necessity of saying something. 

‘You can sleep in one of those berths, if 
you prefer.” 

“*T do prefer it.” 

“Then tell me where the money is, and I 
will let you loose.” 

“The money belongs to me.” 

**T don’t wish to argue the matter. If you 
want to sleep in a berth, you can do so by 
telling me where the money is.” 

“I think you ought to let me have my own 
money, Mr. Waterford. I worked hard —” 

“No cant. I see you are not ready to tell 
yet. If you get tired of your situation before 
morning, you can call the steward, who sleeps 
here, and he will let me know. I have the 
mid watch, and Pm going to turn in now. 
It’s no use to waste time talking with you.” 

I did not wish him to waste any time in this 
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profitless manner; sol said nothing, and he 
left me to my hard fate. Since Palmer had 
loosed my bonds I was tolerably comfortable, 
though the pitching of the bark occasionally 
threw the strain of the ropes upon my arms. 
I heard no more from the mate, and F sup- 
posed he had turned in; but the steward did 
not come as soon as I expected. I heard two 
bells on deck, which indicated nine o'clock; 
but I concluded that the Spaniards in the 
cabin had not yet turned in. 

The steerage was pitch dark, and I could 
not see a thing; but soon after I heard two 
bells, there was a sound not more than a 
mouse might have made in his nocturnal 
perambulations in search of cheese. I lis- 
tened attentively, and was soon conscious 
that some one was in the steerage with me. 

‘¢ Phil,” said a whispered voice, when I be- 
gan. to be not a little excited over the circum- 
stance. 

‘‘ Who’s there?” I replied, in a tone as low 
and guarded, for I was willing to believe that 
the visitor was a friend until he had proved 
himself to be a foe. 

‘Where are you?” 

‘“¢ Here.” 

I listened, and heard the suppressed breath- 
ings of the,person; and presently I felt his 
hand laid upon me. I had a further opportu- 
nity to exercise my senses, for I could smell 
rum very distinctly. 

‘Who is it?” I asked. 

“Don’t you know me? I’m Jack Sander- 
son,” replied the visitor. ‘“* We want you on 
deck.” 4 

“TI thought you had all caved in.” 

‘*Not a bit of it, Phil. We are all as true 
as the compass.” 

** You have been drinking.” 

“Only a nip or two each; but we are all 
right. We pretended to cave in, but we didn't, 
Phil. Now let me cut your ropes.” 

“No; not yet, Jack. You will spoil every- 
thing if you move too soon.” 

‘‘ What do you mean? Have you caved in, 
Phil?” 

** No; but I have a friend in the cabin.” 

“ Who?” 

“ Palmer, the steward.” 

Good!” 

‘As soon as all hands in the cabin have 
turned in, he will loose me, and then we shall 
be ready for you. Are the men all right?” 

‘¢ Every one of them.” 

‘* Now leave me, Jack. If you like, you can 
stay between decks till the steward comes, and 
then I will join you.” 
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“ All right, Phil.” 

Sanderson left me, and I was now thorough- 
ly satisfied that the scheme would be a suc- 
cess; I did not see how it could fail. The 
mate evidently depended too much upon the 
instinctive subordination of sailors, and ap- 
peared to have taken no special precautions 
for the safety of the bark and his wicked pro- 
ject. The men had promised to do their duty, 
which he interpreted as one thing and they as 
another. The drinking of their grog was 
doubtless enough to convince him that the 
crew were converted to his scheme. 

I heard three bells, and then four; -but 
Palmer did not come, and I began to ques- 
tion whether I had not made a mistake in 
trusting him as far asI had. I was sorry that 
I had not permitted Sanderson to unfasten me, 
for then I might have availed myself of any 
chance that offered if the steward was faith- 
less. But I wronged him again. Before five 
bells, he came with a lantern in one hand, and 
a couple of revolvers in the other. He care- 
fully closed the door behind him as he en- 
tered, and laid the pistols in his berth. 

‘“‘T was afraid you were not coming,” I whis- 
pered; ‘‘ but you are as true as steel.” 

“Tam, Phil. You needn’t have any doubts 
of me. The passengers didn’t turn in till ten 
o'clock. They have been drinking and play- 
ing cards.” 

** Are they asleep?” 

“‘T reckon they are; they snore, at any rate. 
They were both tight, and only quit their 
game when the liquor had made them so 
sleepy they didn’t know a jack from an ace.” 

‘* How’s the captain?” 

“Drunk as an owl. I gave him a whole 
tumblerful of whiskey at two bells, and he 
won’t know anything till morning.” 

‘* How is it on deck?” 

“The second mate is on the watch, of 
course. It is almost calm, and Waterford was 
afraid of that steamer we saw to-day. I heard 
him tell the second mate to keep two men 
on the cross-trees, with an eye to windward. 
He made him send-Gorro and Martino up, 
for he wouldn't trust any other men in the 
watch.” 

““Good! That will save us the trouble of 
knocking them on the head, which we don’t 
want to do,” I replied, as Palmer untied the 
cords which fastened me to the stanchion. 

In a moment more I was free, and the stew- 
ard handed me one of the revolvers. 

“Take this; you may want it,” said-he. ‘It 
isn’t worth while to be too mice in .a.scrape of 
thiskind. The mate or those Spaniards would 
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murder any of us if it was necessary, as easy 
as they would turn a hand.” 

“‘T shall use it if the case requires; but 1 
hope it will not be necessary to shoot any one. 
Sanderson has been down to see me.” 

*“*No!l” 

“Yes, he has. The men are as true as we 
could wish. But we won't waste any time,” I 
added, moving towards the door which led 
into the between-decks. ‘‘ Sanderson is close 
by, I suppose.” 

‘* But what am I to do?” 

**Go with us into the cabin. We shall se- 
cure the mate first. Take those lines with 
you, for we must tie him hand and foot.” 

‘Do you know how the second mate 
stands?” 

‘* He’s all right, though he don’t say much, 
being an officer. Baxter will take care of him. 
While Martino and Gorro stay aloft, there will 
be nothing to do on deck. Now wait here till 
we come.” 

I took his lantern, and went between decks, 
where I found Sanderson as impatient as 
though he had been waiting for his grog. 

‘‘T was afraid something had happened,” 
said he, in tremulous accents. 

‘“*No; everything is as well as it could be; 
better than I anticipated. Everybody in the 
cabin except the mate is drunk, and the stew- 
ard says Gorro and Martino are on the cross- 
trees.” 

‘* That’s so.” 

‘¢ How are the men?” 

“All right. I went out to the forecastle, 
and told them how it was with you; but I 
thought you would never come.” 

‘‘The Spaniards in the cabin did not turn 
in till four bells. But heave.ahead now; bring 
down the men who are to act with us.” 

“6 Ay, ay!” 

‘‘Tell Baxter he need do nothing on deck 
until we come-up from the cabin. Do you 
know who is at the helm?” 

‘Welsh; we put him there when Martino 
was sent aloft on the lookout.” 

‘* He will know what we are about.” 

*‘ But you had better go to the scuttle, and 
speak a word to Baxter. It will make the men 
feel better to know you are all right.” 

‘Very well, I will; but we must not waste 
time. Everything is favorable for the move- 
ment now, and we don’t know how long it 
may be so.” 

I walked with Sanderson to the forecastle, 
leaving Palmer in the steerage to warn us if 
anything went wrong in the cabin. Sander- 


‘son whispered to Baxter that we were ready, 
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and the four men who were to join us came 
below. 

**Don’t do anything on deck, Baxter,” I 
whispered. ‘Get our men out of their berths 
and on deck as quietly as possible.” 

‘*They are all wide awake, and will come 
out when I rap on the planks,” replied the 
stout-hearted old salt. 

*“*Tf Gorro and Martino attempt to come 
down from the cross-trees, make a spread 
eagle of them on the main rigging. Don’t 
let the three Spaniards come out of the fore- 
castle.” 

** Ay, ay! But how about the second mate?” 
asked Baxter. 

**In about ten minutes the work below will 
be done. By that time you can tell him what 
we are about.” 7 

** What if he objects?” 

** He won’t object.” 

** But if he does?” 

**Serve him as you do the others. Make 
him fast, hand and foot. Now mind your 
eye.” 

I led the way aft, followed by my five com- 
panions. I had one of the revolvers in my 


belt, and had given the other to Baxter, 
though I cautioned him not to use it except 
in the last emergency. We all took off our 


shoes, and left them between decks. We then 
‘entered the steerage, where Palmer was ner- 
vously awaiting our arrival. 

** What shall I do?” asked Palmer. 

** Hold the light, and carry the ropes; noth- 
ing more. Sanderson and I will take care of 
the mate.” 

** Has he a pistol in his state-room?” asked 
Jack. 

**T don’t know. Probably he has; but we 
won’t mind a pistol. We will not let him 
wake enough to know how to use it, if he 
has one. Are you all ready?” 

** Ay, ay!” whispered the men. 

‘* Stay where you are, with the light, Palm- 
er, until you hear a noise. I know just where 
the room is, and I can find the mate in the 
dark.” 

I opened the door which led into the cabin, 
and crept cautiously aft till I had reached the 
door of Waterford’s room. I could hear the 
heavy snoring of the captain, and I was satis- 
fied that he would give us no trouble. He was 
too drunk to resist us, and I had decided not 
to meddle with him till we had secured the 
others. 

I waited till all my companions were in the 
cabin; and then, closely attended by Sander- 
son, I crept into the mate’s state-room. I 
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bent over the berth, and, by his heavy breath- 
ing, ascertained where his head lay. I then 
placed my right hand upon his throat, and 
with my left thrust a handkerchief into his 
mouth, so that he could not cry out. At the 
same instant, Sanderson seized his hands, and 
the mate was secure. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


IN WHICH PHIL AND HIS COMPANIONS OBTAIN 
POSSESSION OF THE MICHIGAN. 


ACK SANDERSON was a powerful man, 

and, when he had seized the hands of Water- 
ford, he threw his body upon that of his vic- 
tim. Resistance was useless and hopeless. 
The mate struggled, until his breath and his 
strength were exhausted, and then he gave it 
up. I had choked him so hard, that the want 
of breath very soon weakened him. 

‘¢ Show the men where the Spaniards are!” 
I called to Palmer. 

But he had already indicated to the rest of 
our party in the cabin the room of the two 
passengers. I heard a slight struggle in that 
direction, but it was soon over, and I was sat- 
isfied that our men had effectually done their 
work. 

*¢The cords, Palmer!” I called to the 
steward. ; 

‘Here they are. Can I help you?” 

‘Yes; tie his hands together,” I replied. 

While the steward was thus engaged, I re- 
moved the handkerchief from the mouth of 
the mate, for he was breathing witn extreme 
difficulty. He was so exhausted that he lay 
quite still until his hands were made fast. 
But gradually he regained his breath and his 
strength. He looked at me, and I saw that he 
understood the whole matter without any ex- 
planation. His expression was ugly again, 
and I was satisfied that we should have all the 
trouble with him which he had the power te 
make. 

‘¢ Put a line around each of his ankles, San- 
derson,” said I, when the hands of the pris- 
oner were securely bound. 

“ Ay, ay!” replied Sanderson, as he pro- 
ceeded to do what I had asked. 

Suddenly the mate began to use his legs, 
kicking and threshing in the most violent 
manner. He sprang from my grasp, and at- 
tempted to seize me with his teeth; but in 
another instant I had him by the throat, and 
jammed the handkerchief into his mouth. A 
repetition of the discipline we had used in the 
first place soon restored him to a quiet and 
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orderly state of body, if not of mind. Placing 
Palmer at his head, with instructions to choke 
him again if he made any demonstration, I 
went out into the cabin to ascertain how the 
matter stood with the Spaniards. 

If the passengers had been drunk when they 
turned in, they appeared to be sober enough 
now. Our men had dragged one of them into 
the cabin, while the other was held fast in his 
berth. 

‘Gentlemen, any resistance on your part 
will endanger your lives,” I said, producing 
one of the revolvers taken from their room by 
the steward. 

‘* What do you mean to do?” demanded the 
elder of the two, Senor Bartolomé. 

‘*We have concluded not to engage in the 
slave trade — that’s all. Bind your prisoners, 
my men,” I replied. 

‘What are you going to do with us?” asked 
the other passenger. 

**We do not know yet. 
upon circumstances.” 

I declined to parley any further with the 
slave traders, and they were securely bound 
by the men, and made fast to the berths in the 
state-room. I returned to the mate, who had 
concluded to keep quiet. 

“It is all right, Sanderson. I am going on 
deck now-to see how we stand. there. I will 
take three of the men with me, and leave the 
others with you.” 

“We don’t need many hands down here 
now. We have the mate so that he will hold 
still,” replied the old salt. 

“The passengers are made fast to their 
berths, so that they can’t move hand or foot; 
but keep a sharp eye on all of them. If the 
captain comes to his senses, put a couple of 
half hitches around his arms.” 

“Ay, ay! Phil. It shall be all right down 
here.” 

“Above all things, Jack, don’t drink any 
rum.” 

‘Not a drop, my lad,” said the veteran salt, 
solemnly, as though he understood the full 
force of my suggestion. 

Taking three of the men with me, I went on 
deck, leaving Sanderson, the steward, and one 
other hand to keep order in the cabin. 

** How goes it?” asked Baxter, who met me 
at the head of the companion-way. 

“All right; we have them all fast but the 
captain, and he is too drunk to move yet. 
How goes it on deck?” 

‘* We are all right here, with no show for a 
brush of any kind. The three Spaniards and 
one-doubtful man in the starboard watch are 


That will depend 
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asleep in the forecastle, I suppose. We 
haven’t heard anything from them; but we 
have three men at hand to look out for them. 
Schneider, the Dutchman, in our watch, is 
with us now; at least he says he is, and while 
we keep possession of the bark, I have no doubt 
he is.” 

‘* But where are Martino and Gorro?” I 
asked. 

“On the cross-trees. I don’t believe they 
have the least idea yet that anything is the 
matter.” 

** Let them rest for the present. 
Mr. York say?” 

‘¢ Here he is; he can speak for himself. I 
have told him all about it.” 

‘‘T am with you, Farringford, for I did not 
ship to go into the slave-trading business.” 

‘‘The bark is in our possession, sir,” I 
added. 

“‘ Not quite,” replied the second mate, shak- 
ing his head. 

‘“‘T think it is, sir. We have the mate and 
the two passengers tied hand and foot. The 
captain is too drunk to move, but we can se- 
cure him at any moment we choose.” 

‘¢ But there are three men in the forecastle, 
and two aloft, who will give you some trouble.” 

‘“*T think we can dispose of them without 
any difficulty, as soon as we are ready to do 
so. According to the agreement made by the 
crew among themselves, you are to command 
the bark, Mr. York,” 

“I’m very much obliged to the men, but I 
don’t quite like the job. However, we will talk 
about that by and by, when we have disposed 
of the rest of the slave traders,” answered the 
second mate. ‘‘ You and Baxter have man- 
aged this affair so far, and have done it very 
well, too. I think you had better carry out 
your own plans.” 

“Very well, sir. If you will hail Martino, 
on the cross-trees, and call him down, we will 
take care of him.” 

‘‘On the cross-trees!” shouted the second 
mate. 

*¢ On deck, sir!” 

‘¢ Martino, come down.” 

Baxter and I stationed ourselves near the 
weather main-rigging; and, as soon as the 
Spaniard touched the deck, the new order of 
things was made manifest to him by a severe 
hug on the part of my companion. Very un- 
expectedly to us, he did not offer any violent 
resistance, but struggled in terror rather than 
in wrath. Heuttered some expressions in his 
own language, and then begged for mercy in 
ours. We tied his hands behind him, and 
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fastened him'to'the rail. Gorro was evidently 
alarmed by the noise, and came down, with- 
out any orders, to see what was the matter. 
He halted on the shrouds, and tried to ascer- 
tain the nature of the disturbance. 

**On deck, Gorro,” said the second mate. 

But the man was as timid as his companion 
had been, and was not disposed to come down, 
though, in the gloom of the night he could 
not have seen precisely what had happened to 
Martino. . 

** On deck, or I’ll shoot you! ” called Baxter. 

** Gracias a Dios!” exclaimed the Spaniard. 

**Come down!” 

Slowly and cautiously Gorro descended to 
the deck. 

** Don’t kill me!” pleaded he. 

‘We won’t hurt you, if you behave your- 
self,” answered Baxter, as he seized the wretch. 

** Soy su amigo de usted.” 

* Speak English or nothing,” added Baxter. 

**T am your friend,” pleaded Gorro. 

** Not’ by a long chalk! I don’t own you. 


Held still, and we won’t hurt you, though you 
aré good fof nothing but to feed sharks with, 
you cowardly nigger-stealer.”” 

I will obey all orders. I 


**Don’t kill me. 
won't hurt no one.” 

**T don’t mean you shall.” 

We made him fast, as we had Martino, and 
were so much nearer the completion of our 
task. 

**T thought they would show fight,” said the 
second mate. 

“T almost wish they had, for it would have 
been a pleasure to break their heads,” replied 
Baxter, who was not a little elated by the easy 
victory we had obtained. 

** Now, how many hands have we on deck?” 
I asked, when the two whom we had regarded 
as the most dangerous among the crew had 
been secured. 

“ We have all hands except the three Span- 
iards in the forecastle, and Franklin, who is 
still doubtful. Fifteen, all told, are on our 
side now,” answered Baxter. 

“Good! We have a dozen men on deck, 
and we will settle the business with those in 
the steerage now,” I continued. 

I led the way forward. . 

“*All the starbowlines, on deck, ahoy!” 
shouted the second mate, at my request. 
“Tumble out here, you sleepers!” 

As usual, this was not quite effectual, and 
a couple of hands went into the forecastle, and 
shook the heavy slumberers. The first that 
appeared were Pedro and Sylvio, the two 
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Portuguese sailors. They were affectionately 
hugged by Walker and Baxter, and their yells 
startled the other two. As they rushed out 
they were treated in the same familiar and 
loving manner, and in a moment or two we 
had them all fast to the,rail. 

‘¢What does all this mean?” demanded 
Franklin, the only remaining neutral or 
doubtful man on board. 

‘There has been a fight between the slave 
traders and the honest men on board,” I re- 
plied. 

“Ts that’so?” 

“« That’s so, Franklin; and the honest men 
have won the battle.” ; 

‘* Why do you tieme up? Iam nota slave 
trader.” 

“It’s all the same. You were in doubt 
whether to serve the devil or not. Those who 
are not with us are against us.” 

“T’m not against you.” 

‘Yes, you are,” added Baxter, stoutly. “A 
milk-and-water man is about the same as an 
enemy.” : 

“You didn’t tell me what you were about. 
If you had, I should have joined you,” pleaded 
Franklin, . 

“You know well enough now which side 
you want to be on, but you made up your 
mind too late.” 

** What are you going to do with me?” 

‘© We are going to let you make up your 
mind whether you want to go slaving or not.” 

‘“*My mind is made up now. I say, if you 
had told me what you were doing, I would 
have joined you.” 

*‘ Didn’t you say you would like to make a 
thousand dollars out of this cruise? Didn’t 
you take your grog when all the rest of us re- 
fused? Didn’t you stay on the forecastle when 
the rest of us went aft, to palaver with the 
mate?” demanded Baxter. 

“Yes, I did; but I hadn’t any more- idea of 
going a slaving than you had. If you had 
only told me —” 

“ We didn’t dare to tell you, because you 
didn’t talk like aman. I think an American 
sailor, like you, ought to know whether he will 
be a pirate or not.” 

“‘T did know.” 

**No, you didn’t; and we had to treat you 
as a pirate. That’s what the law calls any 
man that’s willing to go into that business. 
You had better think of it a while longer, and 
when you are sure you have made up your 
mind, we will talk with you again,” replied 
Baxter, as we left him. 
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WATERFORD TAKEN TO THE STEERAGE. 


CHAPTER XX. 


IN WHICH PHIL ARGUES A POINT WITH WA- 
TERFORD, AND MOUNTS GUARD IN THE 
STEERAGE. 


‘*] HOPE you are satisfied now, Mr. York,” 
I remarked, as we went aft. 

*“*T am; the work is done, and well done. If 
you had told me what you were doing, I would 
have taken part with you. I.gave Sanderson 
to understand that I was against slaving.” 

“‘IT know you did, sir; but,.as you were an 
officer, we thought it was best that you should 
not commit yourself,” I answered. ‘ You 
were no such fellow as Franklin, who did not 
know whether he would be a pirate or not.” 

“I said all I could against the voyage, and 
I had some hard words with Mr. Waterford.” 

‘* We have understood that you were with us 
from the beginning. The men have all agreed 
that you shall be captain.” 

“I don’t know about that. 
gator,” replied York. 

“‘No matter for that; you are a sailor.” 

“That's so, Captain York,” added Baxter; 
“and the men all respect you, too.” 

**I don’t say I will take the command. 
will let that subject rest till to-morrow.” 


I'm not a navi- 
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“‘ Very well, sir; but I think we need not go 
any farther south.” 

‘We are getting into the doldrums now,” 
replied the new master. 

‘*T think we had better come about, and 
stand up to the northward,” I suggested. 

“Ay, ay!” responded half a dozen of the 
crew, including Baxter. 

‘Very well,” replied the captain. 
about!” 

We all sprang to our stations. 

*‘ Helm a lee,” he continued. 
and sheets.” 

The bark threw her head round towards the 
wind, which, however, was very light, hardly 
more than enough to give her steerage way. 

*‘ Mainsail, haul!” shouted Captain York, 
when the bark’s head was within one point of 
the wind. ‘Let go and haul!” 

All hands worked with a will, and never did 
a more cheerful set of sailors handle the braces 
than our party. Coming about seemed like 
retracing the wayward steps taken by the 
pirates in charge of the vessel; and, when 
the Michigan was headed towards the north, 
we experienced a great relief from the burden 
which had rested upon us. Walker was sent 
to the wheel, and the course ‘‘ due north” had 
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been given out. We had not yet determined 
what to do with the vessel; but we all agreed 
that it was better to go north than south, for 
the vessel was just passing out of the region 
of the north-east trades, and we were liable to 
be becalmed if we continued on our former 
course. 

Our work could hardly be said to be accom- 
plished, for we had not yet disposed of our 
prisoners, ten of whom might cause us a great 
deal of trouble if by accident one of them 
should break his bonds. I spoke to Captain 
York about this matter, and he left it entirely 
to Baxter and me. We went below, and found 
everything in the cabin just as we had left it. 
Waterford still lay in his berth, and Sander- 
son, like a vigilant sentinel as he was, stood 
by him. 

** How goes it on deck, Phil?” asked the old 
salt, when he saw me. 

* All right; we have bound all the pirates, 
and put the bark about.” 

** How does she head? ” 

** North.” 

“That’s right. We ought to keep away 
from the slave region,” replied the veteran, 
with a cheerful smile. 

**Now, what shall we do with these pi- 
rates?” 

‘** Pirates!” exclaimed Waterford, lifting up 
his head. 

‘*That’s what the law calls them; and, if 
you are not hung as pirates, you won’t get 
what you deserve.” 

** The day of reckoning will come yet, Phil,” 
added the mate, grating his teeth with rage. 

“It has come now, so far as you are con- 
cerned,” I replied. ‘‘But what shall we do 
with the pirates, Sanderson?” 

** Keep them fast; that’s all we can do with 
them. Have you any plan, Phil?” 

**T have; I think we had better give them 
the steerage.” 

**Just as you say, Phil.” 

‘* Bring out the mate. He is the worst one 
of the lot, and we will take care of him first.” 

** Get up, Waterford,” said Sanderson, cast- 
ing off the cords attached to the prisoner’s 
ankles, 

“If, by any chance, you should get loose, 
Mr. Waterford, I shall deem it my duty to 
shoot you as a pirate,” I added, exhibiting the 
revolver I carried with me. 

**The day of reckoning will come, Phil,” 
growled he, as Sanderson pulled him out of 
his berth. 

Let it come. 
comes,” I replied. 


I shall be there when it 
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The ropes tied to his ankles were loose 
enough to enable him to walk, and Sander- 
son led him to the steerage. His hands were 
bound so tightly behind him that he could 
offer no resistance, and perhaps the fear of 
my pistol had some influence over him. We 
conducted him to the stanchion where I had 
been made fast in the first dog watch, and tied 
him up in precisely the situation he had left me. 

‘¢ The tables seem to be turned, Mr. Water- 
ford,” I suggested, when we had finished the 
operation. ‘I hope you will appreciate the 
position as well as I did.” 

The tables will be turned the other way 
very soon, Phil,” growled he. 

** Perhaps they will be; if they are, I hope 
we shall have the patience to submit like 
men,” 

‘* What are you going to do, Phil?” he de- 
manded. 

“*T didn’t ask you any such impertinent 
questions, and you will excuse me from an- 
swering, at least till we get our minds made 
up in regard to our intentions. Bring in the 
other pirates, Sanderson,” I continued. 

The old sailor followed the steward, who 
carried the lantern, and I was left alone with 
my great enemy. 

“You have got the better of me again, 
Phil,’’ said he, in a milder tone. 

‘*T know it.” 

**T should like to make a trade with you.” 

** You can’t do it.” 

** Why not?” 

‘‘ Because I will make no bargains with a 
man like you — with a pirate.” 

** Don’t use hard words. There is a great 
deal of money on board, and you dont know 
the men who are doing this thing with you.” 

‘Yes, Ido. I know them better than you 
do, or you never would have shipped them on 
a piratical voyage.” 

“You have put the bark about — haven’t 
you?” 

** We have.” 

‘The men who are working with you area 
set of miserable, drunken vagabonds. You 
can’t take the bark into port with them. They 
will find where the liquor is, and then the ves- 
sel will be wrecked, and all hands lost.” 

**T would rather take my chances with them 
than with you. Anything but being a pirate.” 

‘‘There is no pirate about it; we haven't 
taken any negroes on board yet, and the worst 
that can be made of it is fitting out a slaver. 
I don’t want to take any men down to the 
coast of Africa who don’t want to go there.” 

** Yes, you do.” 
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“No; if you will hear me, you shall make 
a good thing out of this cruise, and not see a 
single negro.” 

“T won’t trust you, and you are wasting 
your breath.” 

“You know very well that the crew will 
keep drunk all the time as soon as they find 
the liquor. Old Sanderson is the best man on 
board, but he will drink all day long.” 

**] will trust him, drunk or sober, farther 
than I would you.” 

‘The vessel will be wrecked, and you will 
lose your life.” 

“You will not volunteer to be the chief 
mourner if I do, Ben Waterford. For the 
present, I intend to take care of myself.” 

‘Thank you, Phil, for what you said about 
me,” said Sanderson, leading Senor Bartolomé 
into the steerage. © 

‘¢ What's that?” 

**You said you would trust me, drunk or 
sober, farther than you would that pirate. 
I give you the word and honor of an old sailor 
that I won’t drink a drop of liquor till the 
cruise is up.” 

“T believe you, Jack. Rum is your only 
enemy.” ‘ 

‘“‘Thank you, Phil. What shall we do with 
this pirate?” he added, snaking the Spanish 
don very unceremoniously into the steerage, 
at the door of which he had paused. 

‘Pitch him into one of those berths. Tie 
his hands and feet so that he can use neither 
of them. If he wants to roll out of his berth, 
he may; but that’s all he can do.” 

Sanderson followed my directions, and, after 
tumbling the don into the bunk, as though 
he rather relished the job, he tied his feet to- 
gether. 

‘* Now bring in the other,” I added. 

‘*Just listen to reason, Phil,” said Water- 
ford, when Sanderson and the steward had 
gone. 

*‘ That’s what I have been listening to all 
the time; but when you ask me to listen to 
you, that’s quite another thing.” 

*“You can keep that money.” 

“IT have intended to do that all along, 
though I am much obliged to you for your 
kind permission to do so.” 

** You shall have more,” pleaded he, begin- 
ning to be quite earnest. 

“More of your stolen money?” 

“Tt is my own — all I have.” 

“Tt is the proceeds of your St. Louis for- 
gery.” 

“But there is money enough on board to 
satisfy you.” 
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**No, there isn’t. You may call it cant, if 
you please; but I would not do what I know 
to be wrong for all the money in the world. 
You had better be contented where you are, 
Mr. Waterford, for I know you too well to 
trust you.” 

Sanderson brought in the other Spaniard, 
and he was bound and thrown into a bunk, as 
his countryman had been. 

“Now bring Captain Farraday. We will 
have them all where we can find them,” I 
said. 

** Ay, ay! Phil,” replied Sanderson, cheer- 
fully. 

The captain was still too drunk to stand, or 
to comprehend what had transpired on board. 
We tied him, as we had the other pirates, and 
rolled him into another berth. In a few mo- 
ments we heard him snoring in his drunken 
stupor, unconscious that he was no longer 
master of the Michigan. 

‘6 We have six more on deck,” said Sander- 
son. ‘‘ What shall we do with them?” 

‘There are five more berths in the steer- 
age; I don’t know but that we might as well 
put them all in here — at least all but Frank- 
lin. By the way, we will carry the guns, pis- 
tols, and cutlasses into the cabin, and the 
ammunition too.” 

** Ay, ay, Phil; we can make a better use of 
these playthings than the pirates. I suppose 
they were brought on board to keep us in 
order.” 

‘*We will change their use, and let the 
biters be bitten.” : 

The arms and ammunition were removed to 
the cabin, and the five Spanish and Portu- 
guese sailors, tied hand and foot, were put 
into the other berths. There was no aristoc- 
racy in the steerage then. The captain, the 
passengers, and the common sailors berthed 
together under the same regulation. 

‘* Now, Jack, I believe in having one pair of 
eyes on these pirates all the time; and I will 
take my first turn, if you like.” 

** All right.” 

‘*Palmer, load those pistols and muskets 
with ball, for if we lose the bark there will be 
some dead men on board,” I continued. 

With my revolver in my hand, I took posi- 
tion where I could see all the prisoners. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


—_—.—_—_——. 


—— Tuinx before you make any promises, 
be sure you can fulfil all you promise to do; 
and remember, it is far better to do and not 
promise, than to promise and not perform. 
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WHY ARE MOUNTAIN-TOPS SO COLD? 


HERE is a story of a squirrel, which, dis-. 


contented with the cold valley where he 
had his home, set out to reach a mountain-top, 
where, thought he, the climate must be warm 
and genial, since that spot is so much nearer 
the sun, the great source of heat. But on reach- 
ing the long-wished-for height, he found that, 
although the sun shone with clearer light, yet 
the cold was more intense than in the humble 
home he had left behind. He was well nigh 
frozen to death, and quickly and wisely re- 
solved to return to the valley whence he came. 

The process of reasoning which led poor 
squirrel into such difficulty and danger seems 
correct enough. The only trouble with it is, 
that, like a great many fine-spun theories, it 
does not agree with the facts in the case. 

How happens it/ then, that the nearer we 
go to the sun, the source of heat, the colder 
we find the air? It is because the sun’s rays 
of heat pass through transparent bodies, like 
air, without heating them. The heat of the 
sun passes directly down through the air till 
it strikes the surface of the earth, which is 
warmed by it. The air becomes warm only 
by contact with the warm earth, and by the 
radiation of heat from the earth. 


But why does not the mountain-top become. 


warm, and impart its heat to the surrounding 
air? The answer is, that so great is the body 
of cold air around it, in comparison with its 
own size, and so constantly is the air around 
it changed by the strong winds which blew 
there, that not enough heat can be accumu- 
lated in the air to become sensible. 

But why does not the air, which is heated 
by contact with the surface of the earth at the 
level of the sea, rise to the mountain-tops and 
warm them up, just the same as the heated air 
in our rooms rises to the ceiling, and makes 
our heads warm while our feet are cold? It 
does thus rise, indeed; but as it rises it also 
expands, because it is not so closely pressed 
by the superincumbent air. So by the time it 
reaches the top of Mount Washington, what 
was a single room full of comfortably hot air, 
has expanded to the size of a whole house; and 
as it has received no more heat in its ascent, 
it has become very uncomfortably cold. The 
heat which was sufficient to make it feel warm 
when it occupied a small space, becomes quite 
insensible when it expands to a hundred, or 
it may be a thousand, times the size it was 
before. It is just like a moistened sponge, 
from which water drops when it is squeezed 
in the hand, but which appears quite dry when 
suffered to expand to its full size. Z. 
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OAR-RIDING IN THE RAIN. 
(Written on the cars at dusk.) 
BY MRS. JULIA P. BALLARD. 


Sin quick drops trickle down the pane; 
Within, the lamps burn low; 

And still I love to peer without, 
As swiftly on we go. 


The mottled clouds still let some light 
From open rifts sift down ; 

Enough at least for one to tell 
A forest from a town. 


Now on we whirl with arrowy speed, 
And zow we slowly back — 

So slowly I can look within 
A cottage by the track, — 


See the low room, and natrow hall, 
And window-curtains bright, 

Between ‘whose partings little heads 
Show in the cheerful light, — 


Telling of loves in humble homes 
Hid in the forests wild, 

Till Fancy reads each history, 
And time is well beguiled. 


On, on we rush, till trees grow tall, 
Then into shrubs seem changed; 
While giants, dwarfs, and black-robed nuns 
' In moving ranks are ranged. 


And now the little rifts grow less, 
The clouds all run together; 

And Lonly see what one can see 
In the dark with rainy weather! 


I see a light in a distant cot, 
And.a scarlet blaze-wreath clinging 
To the jagged trunk of an unfelled tree, 
With its fire-tongue wild upspringing. 


I see — but a head on my shoulder falls, 
And a little voice pleads, ‘“* Take me; 
I'll sleep; it'll pass away the time; 
So, mother, d/ease don’t wake me!” 


——___——. 


—— THE cocoa-nut tree supplies the Indians 
with almost all they need, as bread, water, 
wine, vinegar, brandy, milk, oil, honey, éu- 
gar, needles, clothes, thread, cups, spoons, 
basins, baskets, paper, masts for ships, sails, 
cordage, nails, covering for their houses, &c. 


—— Enjoy the blessings of the present 
day, and bear its ills patiently, for this day 
is ours; we are dead to yesterday, and not 
yet born to to-morrow. 
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In Parapise LANE. 


THE DOOTOR’S DAUGHTER. 


BY SOPHTE MAY. 


CHAPTER XII. 
MISS O’NEIL EXPRESSES HER MIND. 


‘* Miss Tottenham. 
“@SEPTEMBER 5. I might just as well 
have finished the story on my birth- 
night for all the sleep I got. 


* My soul kept up too much light 
Under my eyelids for the night.’ 


And it is not to be wondered at when you con- 


sider the circumstances. In the first place, I 
don’t quite enjoy entertaining company with 





Pauline looking on. When she handed iced 
creams I followed with pickles, thinking, to be 
sure, it was cake. Miss O’Neil says I ‘learned 
behavior at her school;” and alas! I begin to 
think I did. I’m at the disagreeable age, Miss 
Tottenham, and I feel it. It is not the fault 
of my dear mother, — this hit-or-miss-ness, — 
for she has spared no pains in trying to make 
me a true lady. Do you suppose there’s any- 
thing in the dispensary to stop my blushing? 
I wouldn’t mind doing it properly, like Pau- 
line. A little rosy flush, that comes and goes, 
is nice and becoming; but blushing all over 
gives you the appearance of measles! [I never 
saw it done except by me. It’s ‘ neck or noth- 
ing,’ and arms too; so, from a child, I’ve al- 
ways objected to wearing short sleeves. 
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** Well, I will try to tell the events of the 
evening, as they occurred. I begged for moth- 
er’s company, and she sat out most of the 
charades. We had them in the dining-room, 
and Silas Hackett officiated. He has some 
talent for acting, though it is chiefly in low 
comedy, and some of the scenes were rather 
too boisterous for the good of the furniture. 

‘* They were all impromptu affairs; but the 
drollest was ‘Artemus Ward.’ It shocked 
cousin Sarah Hinsdale and Pauline, though 
they were too polite to give expression to their 
feelings. The fourth syllable was a ward ina 
soldiers’ hospital, with men lying around in 
little cot-beds, groaning in the liveliest man- 
ner. You could not help laughing, for all it 
reminded you so terribly of the real thing. 
Miss O’Neil would appear as one of the 
nurses, carrying about a bowl of gruel, and 
scolding like aunt Hinsdale’s parrot. She 
was just as disagreeable and contrary as if 
the men had been actually sick, and her 
growls kept the actors in such a state that 
they could scarcely speak for laughing. Silas 
Hackett was the surgeon, and sawed off Pit- 
kin Jones’s leg beautifully. ‘You never told 
me you were going to do that, Cyrus! Legs 
are very improper!’ And when it fell to the 
floor with a loud noise, she informed the au- 
dience it was only a stick of wood, for she 


could see the end of it through the top of the’ 


boot. 

‘* Mother found all this rather fatiguing, and 
presently slipped out of the room without 
saying anything. Whereupon Miss O'Neil 
came up to me, as I stood by one of the win- 
dows, talking with Mr. Loring and Oscaforia, 
and said, as if it were the best news in the 
world, — 

‘¢¢ Miriam, your mother is failing fast.’ 

**¢O, no, ma’am; I hope not!’ 

*** Yes, she is, too. Everybody sees it but 
just your family.’ 

“*T looked at Mr. Loring, but he was watch- 
ing the new moon; and then at Oscaforia, but 
she was playing with her fan. I could not 
catch their eyes. 

*©*¢T never saw such singular people,’ added 
Miss O'Neil, in that angry tone of hers, as if 
she were resenting an insult. ‘ You wouldn’t 
be thought anything of at Machias —a girl 
that has parties in her mother’s Jast days!’ 

** Mother's last days! A strange sensation 
came over me, like choking, — and like want- 
ing to choke Miss O’Neil too. What right 
had she to push herself into my house, and 
talk to me so? 

* ¢ Miss O'Neil,’ said I, determined to frown 
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her down, — for I wouldn’t have her see a tear 
in my eye for the world, — ‘ you are quite mis- 
taken in what you say of my mother. But 
really, ma’am, if I saw things as you do, and 
thought people had parties at improper times, 
it seems to me I would stay away, especially 
when I wasn’t invited.’ 

“There, I knew that was very rude, and 
would make her hate me worse than ever; but 
I declare I couldn’t help it. Mr. Loring smiled 
at the moon, and Oscaforia looked as shocked 
as her exquisite manners will allow; but Miss 
Pry didn’t wince. 

‘**Miriam Linscott, I’m a particular friend 
of your mother’s, and don’t stand on ceremo- 
ny in her house. But I must say this: if I 
have my senses when J am buried, I hope no- 
body will follow me to my grave,with such 
actions as you’ve had here to-night.’ 

‘“‘ Mr. Loring turned round from the window 
quite exasperated, just as I have seen him 
sometimes when the school-boys were playing 
behind his back. 

‘Miss O'Neil, I beg you, for Miss Marian’s 
sake, to choose some other topic of conversa- 
tion. Mrs. Prescott has just been pouring 
coffee for us; and here you speak of her as if 
she were at the point of death. It is really 
too absurd!’ 

“Miss O’Neil fixed her two round eyes on 
Mr. Loring with great severity. 

*** Mr. Lovell,’ said she, ‘did you ever have 
a mother?’ 

‘*The question was so unexpected that Os- 
caforia couldn’t manage her mouth — it danced 
right up; but Mr. Loring answered, serious- 
ly,;— 

‘¢*Yes, madam, I am happy to say —’ 

‘¢¢ Then,’ said Miss O’Neil, ‘I wonder you 
don’t see how proper it is that Miriam should 
be prepared for the worst. Mrs. Linscott's 
death may be momentary — who knows? She 
poured’ out the coffee just now; but what of 
that? So did Judge Dillingham’s father, —I 
mean shaved himself, — and leaned right back 
and died.’ 

***Let me go!’ I cried, darting out between 
Mr. Loring and Oscaforia, and rushing to the 
bay-window. It seemed as if I must have air 
or die. Robert stood there, examining some 
queer stones I had put at the foot of my calla 
lily. 

‘** Why, Marian, what is it?’ said he. 

*«¢ Hush, Robert; I can’t bear a word!’ 

“He saw I wanted to get out of sight of 
everybody, and he did just what I should have 
asked of him if I had only thought of it, — 
brought me an ottoman, and then stood with 
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his back between me and the light. In that 
way I had a chance to collect my thoughts. 

‘* What did Miss O’Neil mean? She is very 
nearly a fool; still she does hit the truth some- 
times. Let people drop remarks, and she is 
sure to pick them up 


* As pigeons peas, 
And utter them again as God may please.’ 


You can generally tell through her what is 
talked of in the neighborhood. 

‘** Robert, come up to me, and speak very 
low. What are people saying about my 
mother?’ 

**He did not answer at once, and then it 
was only by asking a question. 

‘*¢ Why do you care what people say? They 
can only judge from appearances. They know 
nothing of the case.’ 

‘¢¢O, Robert, you are putting me off! Tell 
me what you think yourself?’ 

“¢T, Marian?’ 

“*Yes, you. Your opinion is next as good 
as my father’s. You are going to be a physi- 
cian some time, and you are always looking 
into things through a microscope. Tell me 
quick what you think.’ 

“¢] think your mother is very delicate in- 
deed, with a strong tendency —’ 

“«* There, Robert Willard, you are enough 
to exasperate a saint! Talking about my 
mother as if she were common flesh and blood, 
and as far off as Botany Bay! You think she 
will come home strong and well. Say so this 
minute!’ 

‘* *T hope so.’ 

**¢Say you think so! Say you know so! 
If you let her die, Robert Willard, if you and 
my father let her die, I’ll never forgive you as 
long as I live!’ 

‘*¢ Hush, Marian! You talk too loud. 
us go into the garden.’ 

“It was well he thought of that. I stepped 
out, and he followed, but left me a minute to 
go for a glass of water. I never felt so before 
—as if all out-of-doors wasn’t wide enough to 
breathe in. But drinking some water, and 
having my face bathed with it, relieved mea 
little. ) 

‘* «Now, Marian,’ said Robert, very sternly, 
‘if you will control yourself, and behave like 
& woman, I will talk to you — otherwise not.’ 

“It was a strange way for Robert to speak, 
and it surprised and hurt me so that I was on 
my dignity in a moment. 

*** Yes, I’ll behave like a woman; like one 
that’s cut out of stone. Speak, and tell me 
my mother is going to die. Make believe I 
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don’t care any more about it than you would 
if it were your mother, you know.’ 

“‘T cannot tell what made me say. such a 
cruel thing, for even as I spoke a picture 
flashed up before me of Robert drawing pale 
Mrs. Willard in a sedan chair, and turning 
around to toss violets into her lap. She al- 
ways chose him to wait on her rather than her 
husband, and he often carried her in his arms, 
like a baby. Robert was a loving son to his 
sick mother, and he will mourn for her as 
long as he lives. He had aright to be very 
angry at my remark, but I doubt if he heard 
it; at any rate he paid no attention to it. 

**¢ You know, of course, Marian, that your 
mother is very feeble; but I do really think 
there is strong hope of her getting well.’ 

**¢O, Robert, you good old Robert; bless 
you and thank you for that!’ 

‘*He laughed, and gave me another drink 
of water. 

“¢¢ What I say is nothing original. 
quote from your father.’ 

**¢ Well, that’senough. You and my father 
cannot both be wrong.’ 

**¢ But, Marian, to be frank with you, most 
people think your mother’s case is hopeless, — 
Dr. Ware into the bargain.’ 

**¢Dr. Ware! He hasn’t any more feeling 
than a stone wall. I should think he would 
be ashamed to give anybody up in that off- 
hand way! Why, it’s outrageous!’ 

**¢Yet it must be owned the case is a criti- 
cal one. I wonder you cannot see that for 
yourself, Marian. Have you never been anx- 
ious about your mother?’ 

“*No; that is, not really. 
seems so happy, how could I?’ 

‘¢¢ That is it. You were right in saying she . 
isn’t common flesh and blood. And, Marian, 
there is just where the hope lies. It is your 
high-hearted people that outlive what would 
kill the timid ones. Now, her chest —’ 

“There, don’t say it. It makes me faint to 
hear about people’s organs. You and my 
father think the is going to get well—’ 

“* * Hope!’ 

**¢Yes, and that is all I want to know. 
Shake hands with me, Robert, and tell me 
you forgive me for calling you cold-hearted. 
I didn’t mean any such thing.’ 

‘*T suppose I must have been very pale, for, 
when we stepped in at the bay-window, Judith 
cried out, ‘ You're fainting away; you’refaint- 
ing away!’ And there would have been a 
scene in no time if Robert hadn’t put a stop 
to it. He has so much common sense; there’s 
the beauty of Robert.” 


I only 


She always 


. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
“* Miss Tattenham. 


‘* THE ROMAUNT OF THE ROSE. 


‘*€*EPTEMBER 5. The room seemed to be 

full of life and gayety, and it chilled me 
all over to hear the girls laugh — the very 
girls who had made up their minds mother 
was going to die. 

*** Very well,’ thought I; ‘let them enjoy 
themselves. I'll stay here in the corner. I 
shan't be missed.’ And there I stood, feeling 
‘as alone as Lyra in the sky,’ with the 
dreary lonesomeness of mother gone to Cuba, 
and behind that the very abomination of deso- 
lation — mother gone to heaven. 

‘* While I sniffed at the heliotrope, not car- 
ing a straw for politeness, Pauline came along, 
and gave me sucha look! It was as good as 
a small-sized book of etiquette. I answered 
her aloud, ‘ Yes, I’ll come in a minute.’ 

** Pauline wouldn’t forget her manners on 
the way to the scaffold. She would shake out 
the folds of her dress, and hold up her head 
like a lady, with what the girls call ‘a good 
do on her back hair.’ But, before I had time 
to obey her, Mr. Loring came up to us, say- 
ing, — 

‘** Will you allow me, Miss Marian? We 
have been playing, ‘‘What is my thought 
like?” and my thought was you. Now, why 
was my thought like this, should you say?’ 

‘*Tt was a half-open blush rose — blushing 
all over; a very proper way for a rose / 

“SO, how beautiful!’ I cried; and was just 
going to inhale its fragrance, when Mr. Loring 
laughed, and shut down a glass case over it, 
which was pantomime for saying, ‘‘ Hands off! 
Noses off! Done in wax!” Then I enjoyed 
it a second time as a work of art, absolutely 
perfect, even to the tiny prickles on the stem. 
I don’t know whether Pitkin Jones meant 
anything hateful or not, when he said, — 


* A rosebud set with little wilful thorns.’ 


Pitkin is famous for quoting poetry. And I 
enjoyed it a third time as a present from dear 
Mr. Loring, on what he calls my sixteenth 
birthday. I thanked him over and over for 
the rose; but one of the thanks, though he 
did not know it, was for setting me ahead a 
year. I liked his calling it my sixteenth birth- 
day. 

*** Mr. Loring, I don’t see why she is like a 
rosebud,’ said Robert, with a mischievous 
glance at my hair. ‘If you had said a dande- 
lion now!’ 

** Or a leaf of Turkish tobacco,’ said Silas 
Hackett; ‘that is nearer the color.’ 





IT was glad to laugh, for Mr. Loring's 
talk about the ‘rosebud garden of girls” was 
rather embarrassing, and I did not know what 
to say. 

‘¢ But that ‘ respectable, aged, and indignant 
female,’ as Silas Hackett calls Miss O’Neil, 
had scented the rose from afar, and came up 
now to see how she could make herself disa- 
greeable. 

‘*¢ That's a beautiful wax image, Mr. Lovell. 
I hope you didn’t give it to Miriam Linscott?’ 

‘¢¢T did.” 

‘** In-deed! And Mrs. Linscott not here to 
speak for herself! Miriam, does your mother, 
a Christian woman, allow you to receive pres- 
ents from gentlemen?’ 

**T thought how ashamed I should be to 
blush at such a speech as that; so of course I 
blushed. 

*¢¢ Mother will be charmed with it, I am 
sure,’ said Pauline, kindly coming to the res- 
cue. ‘See, Miss O’Neil, how perfect the petals 
are!’ 

“Miss O’Neil glowered at the rose, and 
then at Mr. Loring. 

** « Foolish Galathian,’ said she; ‘ why didn’t 
you give it to Paulina?’ 

“If she had been trying to make a sensa- 
tion, she made it that time; you could feel it 
in the air. 

“<*Q, yes, you needn’t tell me,’ said she, 
smoothing down her apron. ‘The time was 
when you'd have given it to Paulina, and been 
glad to; and you would now, if that little 
dancing daughter of Benjamin hadn't stood 
in the way, writing verses that I’ve heard with 
my own lips, and not a word of truth ever 
came out of them yet. What makes you 
smile, Cyrus Hackett? I’m very intimate in 
this family, and how could she have a white 
satin dress and I not know it?’ 

““*How indeed? I defy her to do it,’ said 
Silas, so solemnly that everybody laughed, 
even Pauline. 

“*¢And you’ve been under a Aalluzton of 
mind,-Mr. Lovell, if you think Paulina Lin- 
scott scolds. She’s no more of a scold than I 
am. I wish you'd talked with me before you 
gave Miriam that rose. It was just what she 
wrote the poem for, as I could have told you. 
And, if you’re a gentleman, you'll ask Paulina 
Linscott’s pardon for doing it.’ 

“For doing what? I'll leave itto you, Miss 
Tottenham, if that speech wasn’t ridiculous 
enough to approach the sublime? Everybody 
heard it too, for her tone was as sharp as box- 
ing your ears. And, in the midst of the laugh- 
ing, Mr. Loring stepped up to Pauline, hold- 
ing out his hand, and said, — 
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‘*¢ Miss O’Neil bids me beg your pardon. 
Will you grant it, Miss Prescott, and then tell 
me what for?’ 

“There was such a funny twinkle in his 
eyes that Pauline answered forthwith, — 

“*¢ Yes, I forgive you, provided Miss O'Neil 
thinks Iought. But will you promise not to 
do so again?’ Adding, with one of her lovely 
blushes, ‘Let us see, sir, what is it you are 
never to do again?’ 

“«*T am to give your sister no more roses,’ 
replied Mr. Loring. 

‘‘And then they both smiled in a very 
friendly way, and not like a couple of Alpine 
peaks, as they’ve done lately. ‘The frost is 
coming out of the ground,’ thought I. It was 
just what I had been longing for, but hadn’t 
expected, and now a good laugh had thawed 
it through and through. The first time Miss 
O’Neil ever played the part of a sunbeam, Ill 
warrant. 

““¢ Our indiscretion sometimes serves us 
well,’ said Robert aside to me. I knew that 
was Shakespeare, but didn’t know whether it 
referred to Miss O’Neil or me. Both of us 
are indiscreet enough, I should hope! 

‘** But somehow the sight of Pauline and Mr. 
Loring shaking hands like old times touched 
my heart; and that Soapsuds bubbling with 
satisfaction because I was to have no more 
roses, touched my risibility. I laughed, with- 
out the remotest idea I was crying too, till I 
heard myself sobbing out, ‘O, dear me! I be- 
lieve I do more harm asleep than other people 
do awake,’ meaning the Dream. 

“Tt was not at all the thing to say; and, for 
fear I might put on an appendix that would be 
still worse, I flew out of the room in a sort of 
gale. Disagreeable age, Miss Tottenham! 

‘‘And that was the time I saw the ghost. 
He stood leaning against the kitchen sink, 
with his hands in his pockets, just like real 
live laziness; and Thankful sat near by, chop- 
ping a vegetable hash, and smiling at him 
through her green spectacles — actually smil- 
ing. He had such a roly-poly figure, and 
twitched his front hair so respectfully when he 
saw me coming, that I never should have mis- 
trusted he was a ghost, if Thankful hadn’t in- 
troduced him. 

***James Works,’ said she; ‘ Josiah’s broth- 
er, that lives at Poonoosac.’ 

“I started back. The man died last March. 
I remembered all the circumstances; how my 
father went in a driving storm, and found him 
battered to pieces, frightened and penitent. 
How he had been persuaded to make a will, 
restoring Thankful’s thirds, and thén had died 
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in peace, leaving her with ‘something to lay 
her hands to.’ And now he had come fo take 
it away again. Why couldn’t he stay dead? 
I went into mother’s room, laughing. 

*¢¢ Mamma,’ said I, ‘if a man wills away his 
property, isn’t he obliged to die before any- 
body can get at it?’ 

‘* Mother looked at me as if she thought me 
insane. 

‘¢¢ Marian, did you leave your guests in the 
parlor, and come here to ask me such a ques- 
tion as that?) What have you been doing that 
makes you look so wild?’ 

“* Nothing; only Robert spilled a little 
water over me, mamma. And the jelly, —O, 
I dropped that on in the kitchen. What I 
want to know is, didn’t James Works will 
Thankful his thirds?’ 

‘“* Her thirds? Yes.’ 

‘¢* Well, then, he ought to have died; and I 
am sure I thought he did.’ 

*“*¢No, Marian; that is one of your mis- 
takes. He is alive and well.’ 

‘*¢Yes, mamma, and leaning against our 
sink.’ 

‘*¢ But he had been brought to see he was 
using ill-gotten wealth, Marian, and he would 
not let poor Thankful wait for his death before 
she had what really belonged to her.’ 

‘“*¢ How sensible of him, mamma! 
that accounts for Thankful’s green-glass 
smiles. I didn’t see how she could be so 
good-natured to him, when she hates the 
whole race of mankind. But just think, it 
must have cost James something to live, if he 
had to take the money out of his own pocket.’ 

‘*Mother laughed a little; and then the 
amused look changed into an angelic expres- 
sion, which I couldn’t bear to see. 

‘¢¢He has had such a glimpse of the great 
realities of life, Marian, that I suppose those 
few thousands seem no more to him now than. 
notes floating in the sunshine. When we are 
brought so near the gates of heaven that we 
can look in—’ 

‘¢¢ Mother, mother, mother! ’ cried I, throw- 
ing my arms around her. ‘Don’t say a word 
about heaven, unless you want to kill me.’ 

‘I suppose she saw I was very much ex- 
cited, for she stopped talking, and began to 
brush my hair, and wash out the jelly-stain in 
the waist of my dress, and soothe me with 
soft modther-touches, till I grew reasonable 
enough to be trusted in the parlor once 
more. When I got there, I was in such a 
daze that I forgot my manners worse than 
ever, as Pauline must have seen. But she 
didn’t give me the curtain-lecture afterwards 
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that I had expected. On the contrary, she 
kissed me very tenderly, and then held me out 
at arm’s length, saying, — 

‘*¢T must confess you are a graceful crea- 
ture, Marian. Yes, that is true. I wish you 
would be a /i##le more circumspect and com- 
posed. But, after all, dear, I don’t know but 
it is just as well to let you alone. You will 
see for yourself, one of these days, how queer 
you are sometimes. And really you ‘do be- 
have better than. Oscaforia Jones.’ 

‘*T could hardly believe my ears, for Osca- 
foria’s manners are considered very remarka- 
ble. There was a stranger here last summer 
who said he had never seen such high-bred 
composure in a girl of sixteen; he should think 
she had made the grand tour. 

*** Why, child, of course you can’t be com- 
pared with her for studied elegance; that’s 
not what I mean,’ said Pauline. ‘But I sup- 
pose the very fact that Oscaforia’s elegance ¢s 
studied makes it rather tiresome occasionally. 
I said to myself, this evening, Give me my 
dear little sister, with her perfect unconscious- 
ness! I begin to think a certain friend of ours 
is right, who says it is Miss Marian’s greatest 
charm.’ 

‘*T wanted to ask what friend of ours she 
meant; but, just as I looked up, and was going 
to speak, she blushed, and then I knew.. O, 
yes! If Mr. Loring approves of me, I can 
wear a foolscap and bells, and no questions 
asked! 

‘* For, you see, I blundered into the front en- 
try while he and Pauline were standing in the 
doorway, looking at the firmament on high, 
and heard him say to her, ‘ Pauline, may I 
give you that polar star?’ ‘MayI?’ Asif 
he were so well acquainted up there that he 
thought of coaxing the Little Bear to shake it 
down, only he had his doubts about its being 
good enough forher! ‘ Well, there,’ thought 
I, ‘Mr. Loring’s generosity is growing upon 
him fast!’ He gave me one of the ‘stars of 
earth,’ — that’s a flower, — but nothing short 
of the stars of heaven will do for Pauline; 
and perhaps they won’t, either. ‘Stars, you’d 
better hide your diminished heads!’ 

‘* Of course I knew what he meant. Some- 
thing about constancy, and looking at the 
Little Bear up there at the same time he did, 
and ‘remembering me when this you see,’ and 
all that sort of foolishness. : 

**T stole off as soon as possible; but that 
star has thrown a flood of light into my mind. 
I see the points of it! I shouldn’t be sur- 
prised, any time, to hear of his writing letters 
to her, and her answering them too. 
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“This is ‘surmising,’ though, and never 
will go any farther; for you may be pretty 
sure I shan’t think aloud, or dream aloud, 
again, after all that has happened. 

‘*But one question comes to me very forci- 
bly: Why is it that people grow sillier as they 
grow older? Intelligent people,I mean. For 
I certainly don’t believe a girl of my age could 
stand and take the gift of a star without laugh- 
ing. But Pauline did. She looked up at the 
sky, and never so much as smiled.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


‘* Miss Tottenham. 
‘¢ THE MOTHER-WANT. 


Only a few days more, 

and they are to start. Do you hear 
that, Miss Tottenham? I tell my father that 
every time I look at mother I am cut to the 
heart. Yet I can’t keep away from her; I feel 
better close to her. My father laughs, and 
says ‘it is on the principle of clasping a thorn 
close, and it won’t prick.’ 

‘*My dear mother comes up stairs every 
night, and talks to me so beautifully that it 
seems as if I never could have a wrong thought 
again as long as I live. She makes God seem 
as close to me as the beatings of my own heart. 
And when she goes away, I have a feeling 
somehow as if she had left flowers in the 
room, and the softest moonlight, and such an 
air of peace! Now, I can’t make you under- 
stand what I mean, and I don’t think I really 
know myself! 

‘*Pauline has a great deal more to do yet 
before she is ready for Cuba. Sewing can’t 
progress much when you are dancing off every 
other minute, taking walks and rides. Her 
going sailing last evening was a great piece 
of foolishness, for she was making a cambric 
wrapper for mother, and I had to finish it my- 
self. Just as I began on the button-holes, my 
father came in. 

“** Where is Pauline?’ said he. 

‘“©¢ Taking a boat-ride with Mr. Loring. 
The air will do her good,’ replied mother, 
always ready to justify our eldest. 

““¢ Ah? Sits the wind in that corner?’ said 
my father, as if it were news. 

‘*¢ Yes, sir,’ spoke up Benjie, who was 
watching the river from the window; ‘the 
wind blows down stream; ’twill blow ’em 
home, and not half try.’ 

‘¢¢Pauline has such quantities to do that I 
think her conduct is rather inconsistent,’ said 
I, with some dignity, for I had just spoiled a 
button-hole. 
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‘*My father looked at mother and smiled. 
Perhaps he thinks Pauline has been too hard 
upon Mr. Loring, and ought to make up for it 
now, even if she goes to Cuba with her clothes 
half made. 

‘* Marian,’ said he, ‘I intended to make you 
a birthday present, but was disappointed, and 
had to waita month. Will it do just as well 
now?’ 

‘¢O, papa, what a question!’ 

“¢Well, come out to the stable with me, 
then. Helen, my child, will you dare to come 
too?’ ‘Helen, my child,’ is mother’s name 
when she is unusually feeble. ‘ Well, Marian,’ 
said my father, ‘look there, and tell me what 
you think. Will that console you for Pau- 
line’s ‘‘ inconsistent conduct?”’ 

“It was a little horse, a whitish-bay nag. 
I never was so delighted with anything in my 
life. I suppose I went a little wild, for such a 
present was quite beyond the limit of my ex- 
pectations. My father never could have af- 
forded it if it had not come in payment of a 
debt he had given up for lost. He said he was 
satisfied, from the experiments I had made, 
that I could become a good rider — for all 
Keller laughed at me so much last summer, 
because I could not leap a Virginia fence at 
one bound. I never had half a chance to 


learn, for I could only ride Don Pedro a few 
minutes in the afternoon, and not then unless 


it was ‘a general time of health.’ A medical 
horse cannot be depended upon. 

‘But when I saw this nag, didn’t I give my 
father a good hugging? And didn’t I take the 
beautiful beast right into my heart, into the 
south-west corner of it, near the fireplace? 
You are aware, Miss Tottenham, it is having 
things for your very own that brings the love. 
When she rolled her eyes at me, and I knew 
they were myeyes, I loved every winker of them. 
‘Fantine,’ said I, ‘come to my arms!’ Fan- 
tine was my first thought, but it has too many 
sad associations connected with ‘Les Miséra- 
bles.’ There is a certain airy, sprightly grace 
about my little horse, which suggests the name 
of Zephyr, and Zephyr it shall be. Her color 
is generally considered a reddish-gray; but it 
isn’t; it is roan. I call her ‘the red-roan 
steed,’ and the dictionary is on my side. Ah, 
if I had only had her a month ago, before this 
heartache came to be chronic! Her dear little 
hoofs can’t trample down Cuba; and I can 
never be happy as long as Cuba’s head is 
above water. 

“October 9. I can’t stop looking out of 
the window at those golden-violet mountains. 
Ive just had a horseback ride through Para- 
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dise Lane, and almost know how Mr. Tennant 
felt when he came out of that trance, and 
didn’t want to speak to anybody, lest he 
should lose sight of the wonderful vision. 
Why, Miss Tottenham, 


* The world grows sweeter than a heart can bear.’ 


If I hadn’t laughed so much at Judith all the 
way, it seems as if I should just have exhaled 
with ecstasy over those glorious old trees; for 
‘Autumn has lighted his fire in the wood,’ 
and every tree is a torch of a different color. 
But Judith does sit a horse like a bouncing 
rubber ball. I could think of nothing but 
Naomi Giddings and the calf. Robert kept 
saying, ‘Old woman, old woman, O, whither 
so high?’ Her horse was that dead-and-alive 
thing of Mr. Liscom’s, that couldn’t be coaxed 
out of a creep if you fired a gun at his heels; 
but Judith was so afraid of being thrown, that 
when we were going single file through Para- 
dise Lane, she made Robert ride backward, so 
he could watch the creature’s head, while I 
kept an eye on his tail. My father prescribes 
horseback riding for Judith; but I should think 
it would give her an ague-cake like Mrs. Page’s, 
she doubles herself up in sucha heap. Robert 
is as tender of her as if she were his own 
grandmother. I wonder how much patience 
Keller would have with me, rocking round at 
such a rate? 

‘Robert laughs at the name Zephyr. ‘If 
you refer to her breathing,’ said he, ‘ you’d 
better call her North-easter, and not mince the 
matter.’ 

‘« Now that’s too bad, for he means ‘ heaves,’ 
a kind of horse’s asthma. But it is a mistake; 
my father has never observed it. It is only 
when she runs. But if Robert once gets an 
idea fixed in his mind, you needn’t try to argue 
with him. 

‘‘There is something I’ve seen for myself, 
but I am careful not to mention it. She hasa 
sore foot, and tries to favor it. I can’t tell 
which one it is, though, for they all seem 
to be tender. When I saw her begin to limp, 
to-day, I talked as fast as I could, to take up 
Robert’s attention. 

“*¢Let’s stop and collect some specimens,’ 
said I, for he is crazy about bugs. 

“So we alighted in the loveliest spot, be- 
side an unusually sprightly waterfall, that 
always reminds you of Undine, and Robert 
watered Zephyr as carefully as a tender flower. 
But, though I hurried with all my might, and 
brought him the horridest kind of a bug, I 
wasn’t quite quick enough; he was taking up 
my dear Zephyr’s feet, and examining them 
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one by one. Then he shook his head over 
them, and smiled knowingly. 

*** Her shoes don’t fit,’ said I. 

**¢ Ahem!’ said he. 

**Robert Willard, you have a spite against 
my horse, and have had from the beginning. 
How do you suppose the dear little animal en- 
joys having you criticise her feet, and feel her 
pulse, and examine her tongue? How would 
you like it yourself?’ 

“**O, stop quarrelling!’ said Judith. 
so tired!’ 

‘*And Robert had to sit down and let her 
lean against him, while the most charming 
bug specimens went crawling by, and he 
couldn’t get at them. That’s the way she 
does. Think of my making a pillar, or pil- 
low, of Keller,'and his sitting still and allow- 
ing it! Judith isn’t strong, but it seems to me 
she might brace herself up a little. 

“ Well, I musn’t stay here writing another 
minute. Only think how much I am losing! 
I might have been with mother for the last 
half hour! 

‘October 13. Well, it is all over. Mother 
looked so beautiful in her travelling dress, and 
so full of animation, that it seemed like a farce 
her going away for her health. You would 
have taken Pauline for the invalid, she was so 


‘Tm 


strongly scented with lavender, on account of 
breaking the bottle in her pocket, instead of 


putting it in her satchel. If she continues so 
absent-minded, I am afraid mother will wish I 
had gone in her place. 

‘*My father meant to accompany them as 
far as Boston; but he couldn’t possibly leave; 
he could only drive them to’Poonoosac to take 
the cars. But Mr. Loring hadn’t anything 
under the sun to do just at this time, and could 
go to Boston as well as not; and did. I never 
so much as made a single remark about it. 
Give me credit for that, Miss Tottenham. In- 
deed, I had all I could do to ‘control myself, 
and behave like a woman.’ I am afraid I 
should have broken down at the last, if mam- 
ma hadn't said, playfully, — 

‘¢¢ Marian, I have made a will, whereby I 
bequeath to you your father and Benjie. Take 
care of your property, remember.’ 

**¢T don’t like a will,’ said I, ‘unless it is 
like James Works’s, where the one that makes 
it stays round and sees to it.’ 

‘Thankful was there, blowing up the air- 
cushion, and I fancied didn’t like what I said; 
but I never can really tell how she takes any- 
thing, for she hides behind those green glasses 
like a cat under the table. 

**T had to take my two hands off mother at 
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last; and Thankful pulled Benjie away, just 
after he had kissed her all out of breatt. 

‘¢¢ Thankful,’ said dear mamma, — ana she 
tried to smile, — ‘I could not feel as easy as I 
do about leaving home, if it were not for you 
It isn’t everybody I could trust not to desert 
my little family.’ 

‘¢ Thankful ‘turned on her tears,’ and said 
she ‘ hoped mother hadn’t known her all this 
time to doubt her now? A woman that had 
been through as much as she had with Josiah, 
was glad enough of a good steady home, and 
wasn't likely to change her situation.’ 

‘It was a singular time for the memoir; but 
Tom handed the reins to my father, and that 
cut it short. Mother leaned back against the 
cushion, never taking her eyes off Benjie 
and me. Pauline said, ‘ Marian, remember to 
write;’ and then Don Pedro started off, pull- 
ing at the reins and at the cords of my heart 
too. I watched the carryall as long as I could 
see the little window behind, for it seemed 
like an eye looking back at us lovingly. 

‘*T just dreaded to go into the house, there 
was such a ‘ mother-want’ all over it, from 
chamber to cellar. I went up to the attic, but 
actually it seemed just as bereaved as the bed- 
room, though I don’t know that mother has 
set her foot in it for a year. I wandered out 
to the barn; but I missed her there just as 
much as if she were in the habit of hunting 
hens’ eggs with me every day of her life. 

‘“*T was going to have a look at my ‘red- 
roan steed,’ but overheard Robert, in the 
stable, telling Tom something about her feet 
needing a wash of castile soap and some kind 
of bark. As if my Zephyr had dirtier feet 
than other horses! Doesn’t she walk on the 
same kind of a road? 

‘* What we shall do at our house I don't 
know. Thankful looks like a tombstone, and 
talks like an epitaph. I feel as if I were chief 
mourner at somebody’s funeral. That solemn 
motto over my looking-glass is really con- 
soling, — 

* Think that to-day shall never dawn again.’ 
I should go distracted if it should! 

‘Judith came over with some novels. She 
says they will soothe me like chloroform. 
Judith forgets that I never read a book with- 
out mg father’s approval,—a book of that 
sort, I mean. 

‘¢*¢ When you are out of your teens, daughter 
Marian, you may choose for yourself; but until 
then I really think you are safer to be guided 
by your mother and me.’ 

“Ig he too notional? Sometimes I think 
so. One thing is sure: I get precious few 
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novels to read. He intends to bring me up 
on history and the natural sciences, with a 
sprinkling of poetry, and now and then a ro- 
mance thrown in. Well, I am determined to 
honor my parents; and I wish Keller would. 
‘By the way,’ as he says, what has that boy 
been writing to Thankful about? I brought 
her the letter myself, and she coolly put it in 
her pocket. 

‘It was so lonesome all day that I let Benjie 
whittle a steamboat, and paint it, right in the 
sitting-room. 

““*You couldn’t have done that if Pauline 
had been at home,’ said I. 

‘**No, you bet! Pauline knows better’n to 
let me!’ said the ungrateful child. - Benjie 
must stop talking slang, or I shall have to 
shut him up in the closet. 

“October 14. My father didn’t get home 
till night, so many typhoid cases all along the 
road. The sitting-room looked as if it were 
going to ride out. His eyes roved all around, 
and a gloomy look came into them. I sprang 
up, and swept the shavings into the fire. 

‘** How did mother seem when you left her? 
Did she send any message to me?’ 

‘¢« She bore up very cheerfully, and her mes- 
sage was, ‘‘Tell Marian not to forget my leg- 
acy.” You see, daughter,’ said my father, 
drawing me down to his knee, ‘ this will try 
us, and show what stuff we’re made of.’ 

‘*¢Yes, father, I’ve been in a furnace all 
day.’ 

** And so-I had been, Miss Tottenham. And 
there I have staid ever since.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


THE BROOKLET. 
From the German of Githe. 
BY CHARLES E. TUCKER.* 
” O LITTLE brook, so clear and bright, 
» Thou ever hurriest by, 


And leav’st me musing on the bank; 
Whence com’st thou? Where dost hie?” 


‘From cool and darksome rocks I spring; 
I flow o’er moss and flowers; 

Above me float the bright blue heavens, 
And joyous are my hours. 


‘* A child-like trust thus bears me on, 
Whither I cannot tell; 

But He who called me from the rock 
Will ever guide me well.” 





hes A pupil of the Dorchester High School, of the class of 
7%. 
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THE COLLEGE LIFE OF JAMES TRAFTON. 


BY ELIJAH KELLOGG. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
A FRIEND IN NEED. 


HILE the two friends were earnestly 

discussing this matter, Morton, with 
his ear at a knot-hole in the garret floor, was 
hearing every word by means of the open 
door of the wood-closet, and even obtained a 
view of Savage as he came to the closet to 
throw in his slippers. Well aware that it 
would not be long before Hathaway would go 
to see what had occurred to Savage, he had 
kept watch, and the moment he heard Savage 
let him in, crept in his stocking-feet to the 
hole, and listened to the conversation. Just 
as it was concluded, the bell rang for recita- 
tion. Morton obeyed the call, Hathaway ab- 
senting himself from the exercise to procure 
his companion's breakfast. Morton was thus 
informed that suspicion rested on him, and 
also of the plan devised to deprive him of the 
sport which he had bestowed so much labor 
and spent so much hard-earned money to 
enjoy. 

His first impulse was to give the rest a hint 
that Savage was not sick, only playing off, in 
order to balk sport, when he knew very well 
they would drag out and exhibit him; but he 
reflected that if he was the first to know and 
tell of it, he must do it at the risk of detection 
by fellows as sharp as those he had to deal 
with. Conscience and the nobler qualities of 
his character now asserted their claims. 

“‘T have,” he said, ‘‘ already done wrong; 


‘tampered with a dangerous drug, of the effect 


of which I knew nothing experimentally; and 
spent money that had much better been ap- 
propriated to pay my honest debts. I have 
occasioned him a hundred times the mortifi- 
cation it would me to have put up with his 
challenge. I have not injured him, am well 
through it, and ought to be satisfied. If, to 
avoid exposure and get ahead of me, he has 
pluck enough to walk seventy-five miles in 
the night, half of it through the woods, he 
is more of a fellow than I ever took him to 
be. I respect him for it; I’ll neither make, 
meddle, nor listen any more. He is in my 
power. In two minutes I could raise the 
castle, and have half a college over here; but 
I won’t;” and Morton set his teeth hard; it 
cost him a severe effort to forego the gratifi- 
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cation of one of his strongest passions, and 
exclaiming, ‘‘ I’ve got my labor for my pains; 
but it’s good enough for me; I'll play no 
more tricks of that nature;” and he sat down 
to his lessons with a clearer conscience and 
lighter heart than of late, for he had gained a 
greater victory than that over Savage —a 
victory over himself. 

‘* Ed,” said Hathaway, musingly, and con- 
templating him while bolting the enormous 
breakfast (for a sick man) which he had 
brought, — ‘‘ Ed, since I went out, I’ve been 
thinking this matter over.” 

*¢ Well, what about it?” 

‘Don’t you think it would mortify Mort, 
or whoever did this thing, a great deal more 
if you could, in the course of the day or 
night, find something that would take this 
stuff off, and go in to prayers and recitation 
to-morrow morning restored to your natural 
color, than it would if you went home?” 

‘* To be sure it would.” 

** Wouldn’t he be as much puzzled to know 
how you got it off as you are to know how he 
got it on?” 

“Yes.” 

‘*Then let me get the doctor up here; I 
don’t believe but he can tell you of something 
that will remove it; if he can’t, you must go.” 

‘** But won’t he let it out?” 


**No; I'll risk him.” 

‘*T would be blistered all over with Spanish 
flies, if that would take it off.” 

‘**T guess the doctor’ll laugh when I tell him 
there’s another nigger in Radcliffe, no sham 
this time.” 


‘*It’s worth trying, Hath. Go get him.” 

**Don’t you think you were a great fool to 
dare Mort, Ed?” 

‘*No more of your remarks, Mrs. Fisher; 
away with you, and get him.” 

Hathaway brought the doctor up, after hav- 
ing sworn him to secrecy. 

When he saw Savage, he could not forbear 
laughing immoderately. 

** You ought to call Trafton,” he said; ‘‘ he 
will know how to sympathize with you.” 

He made himself so exceedingly merry that 
Savage was provoked, and exclaimed, — : 

**T sent for you to relieve, not to ridicule 
me.” 

** Zounds!” said the doctor; ‘‘I know of no 
poultice that will remove this. You were 
ready enough to laugh at poor Jim, and scrub 
his face till you started the skin: now those 
who are fond of giving jokes must learn to 
take them with a good grace.” 

** That was only a reflection in a glass, and 
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was soon over; but this is a reality, and will 
last, I don’t know how long; if it had been 
burnt cork, or lampblack even, I should have 
laughed at it as a good joke.” 

“Jim thought it was a reality, and thinks 
so still,” said Hathaway. : 

**Didn’t know as it would ever come off, 
either,” said the doctor, who, when able to 
control himself, began to examine the person 
of Savage. At length he said, ‘‘ This is some 
mineral dye; have you any article that is 
stained with it, or that it was put on with?” 

“No,” replied Savage; ‘‘all I know about 
it is, that it was put on with a brush, because 
I combed some bristles out of my hair.” 

The doctor now found some locks of hair 
on the head of Savage that had been colored, 
and cut them off. 

‘* Now, boys,” said he, ‘‘do as I tell you. 
Do you, Hathaway, take these bristles and 
this hair to Professor Cleaveland; don’t go to 
the laboratory and disturb him when about 
an experiment; if you do, you will catch it! 
It was not a freshman did that: whoever did 
that knew something about chemistry ; it must 
have been some senior.” 

‘“¢It was Morton,” said Hathaway; ‘he is 
always reading that kind of book; that is, we 
think so.” 

“But,” said Savage, ‘‘the professor will 
tell of it.” 

‘Don’t you worry about that.” 

‘He will think it is his duty to tell the 
faculty.” 

‘* Duty! He paddles his own canoe. Did 
you ever see him smelling around to find out 
anything, or hear of it, either?” 

** No, I never did.” 

‘6 Well, now, just be ruled by me. Don’t 
send anybody, but go right to him yourself, 
like a boy to his father, as soon as it is dark, 
and tell him the whole story; he’ll like that 
manly, straightforward fashion of doing the 
thing; he’ll keep it to himself, and will help 
you.” 

‘‘T’m afraid to go, doctor, he looks so stern.” 

‘That is only outside; he is one of the 
kindest hearted men that ever lived.” 

‘<If I go to his. house, some of the family 
may come to the door, or, at any rate, the 
servant.” . 

“*T will ask him to meet you at the labora- 
tory this evening.” 

‘* He never would do that.” 

‘“‘What is the reason he wouldn’t? You 
seem to take him for a specimen of raw-head- 
and-bloody-bones, whereas he is one of the 
kindest and most obliging of men, if you only 
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approach him at the proper time; why, every 
old woman and the girls in the village run 
to him to know how to make indelible ink, 
yeast, and what will take out grease and iron 
mould.” 

‘*T think Morton could give them a receipt 
for ink,” said Savage, looking at his hands. 

‘*The professor may laugh a little,” con- 
tinued the doctor; ‘it would make a dog 
laugh; but ¢ka¢ won’t hurt you.” 

In the latter part of the afternoon, the doc- 
tor, calling upon the professor, found him at 
work in his garden, and received a cordial 
welcome, for they were fast friends. 

‘* Step this way, doctor,” said he, after shak- 
ing hands; ‘‘ you perceive I have painted this 
fence in alternate lengths, white and black.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

‘Just see how differently the sun has oper- 
ated upon different portions of it; under the 
black paint the wood is rent, and has opened 
very much; but under the white not a par- 
ticle —a very good illustration of the manner 
in which a black surface absorbs the rays of 
the sun, and also that it surrenders its heat in 
the same proportions; for I have noticed that 
plants seem to grow more during the night; 
and the thermometer is higher in the night 
near the black surface, while it is parting with 
its heat.” 

‘* Very evident, sir; but there’s a black sur- 
face over to college I wish to speak with you 
about, that was parting with its caloric quite 
rapidly when I left, and not in the most choice 
language.” 

‘*- You speak in riddles, doctor.” 

“*T will explain myself. Some of the stu- 
dents have stained a freshman (by the name 
of Savage) black from head to foot; it won’t 
yield to soap and water, vinegar, or lemon 
juice. The poor fellow is keeping his room, 
and meditates walking home, seventy-five 
miles, in the nights, and concealing himself 
in the daytime. I told him, as he is so 
ashamed to have it known, and wishes to 
balk the infliction, I thought, under the cir- 
cumstances, you would help him.” 

‘“‘ Certainly; with the greatest pleasure. Is 
it vegetable or mineral?” 

‘Mineral, I think; or — it would not yield 
to agents I have employed.” 

‘Probably some of the nitrates. Bring him 
over.” 

‘There is the trouble; he is so anxious to 
conceal it, that I told him I thought you 
would (considering all things) meet him in 
the evening at the laboratory.” 

**SoI will; appoint the hour, but let him 
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be punctual. Is there anything I can apply 
tests to?” 

“Yes, sir; hair.” 

** Let him bring it.” 

‘*The young man hopes you will be kind 
enough not to mention it.” 

** A mere chemical experiment, doctor,” re- 
plied the professor, in tones perfectly under- 
stood by the physician. 

While they were taking leave, a lady en- 
tered the yard, and, seeing the professor, made 
her way to the garden. 

‘* Good afternoon, Miss Dunning; you have 
come in excellent time, as I have some flow- 
ers I wish to present you, and some roots, if 
you would like them.” 

‘¢T am very much obliged to you, Professor 
Cleaveland; I hope you will excuse me for 
troubling you with my domestic affairs, but I 
am greatly annoyed with a crust that collects 
on the inside of my tea-kettle. I’m afraid 
there is something unwholesome in the water; 
I suppose it must come out of the water.” 

** To be sure it does; it is a deposit from it 
— iron, or carbonate of lime. I think, from 
what I recollect of your well-water, when 
Professor N. and I boarded at your house, it 
was iron; but if you will walk over to Mas- 
sachusetts Hall with me, I will show you some 
paintings, and give you two substances which 
will unite with and dissolve the deposit in 
either case; so, if one don’t effect it, try the 
other. Perhaps the doctor will go over with 
us.” 

‘*T thank you, Professor Cleaveland; I have 
a patient to visit.” 

The patient, however, whom the doctor vis- 
ited, was Savage, in order to advise him of the 
fact and time of the interview; and as he took 
care to call during the hour for recitation, 
none but Savage and Hathaway were aware 
of his presence in the building. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
SILENT INFLUENCE OF A GREAT EXAMPLE. 


ROFESSOR CLEAVELAND, to whom 

reference has been made, the distin- 
guished professor of chemistry, mineralogy, 
and natural philosophy, in the college, was 
familiarly known among the students as ** Old 
Cleave,” by which term, however, no more 
disrespect was implied than when President 
Lincoln is spoken of as ‘‘ Uncle Abraham.” It 
was rather an expression of affection, since, 
from senior to freshmen, all believed in, 
loved, and were proud of the reputation of 
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the scholarly, kind-hearted, democratic, and, 
at times, passionate professor, who, if he got 
a good.chance, when lecturing on hydraulics, 
was sure to souse those on the front seats, to 
send a stream down the throat of some one 
who chanced to have his mouth open, or into 
his eyes if he wore the appearance of having 
been out late the night before. The town’s 
people, who, in every domestic or local exi- 
gency, availed themselves of his knowledge, 
were equally attached to the man, who, while 
his fame had crossed the Atlantic, was captain 
of the engine company, held the hose at every 
fire, and magnified his office. 

The good man had many odd ways and 
salient points; that was the reason he was so 
much beloved; there was no lack of projec- 
tions to which affection might cling, and 
around which associations clustered. 

There is nothing of the same weight harder 
to lift than a wet cannon ball; and it is quite 
as difficult for boys to like those who are so 
everlastingly proper; they prefer a little va- 
riety, even though it come in a rough shape. 

Although the professor would work for 
weeks amid the most deadly poisons and ex- 
plosive gases, he cherished a mortal dread of 
lightning or a thunder-shower; and the pros- 
pect of one near the hour of recitation always 
signified an adjournment. The students said it 
was because he knew so much about it; some 
few, indeed, cherished grave doubts as to his 
getting into the middle of a feather bed, ora 
hogshead of water up to his chin, for fear of 
the lightning; but they were benighted fresh- 
men, and what could you expect? 

It was with great reluctance he went abroad 
in the evening, in consequence of his dread 
of dogs, for he would take to flight before a 
poodle. There seems to be little doubt of the 
tradition, that upon one occasion while es- 
corting two young ladies, he espied a dog in 
the distance, and leaving them to the protec- 
tion of a kind Providence (in which he cher- 
ished the most implicit confidence), took to 
his heels. 

He was naturally choleric, and terrible when 
roused; but his anger expired with the occa- 
sion that called it forth, leaving no sediment. 

No student was allowed to say unprepared at 
his recitation; none cared to more than once. 
One morning, in reply to a question, Hatha- 
way, as he had been accustomed to do, said, 
‘*Unprepared, sir.” Instant as the light- 
ning’s flash, Old Cleave’s eyes turned as green 
as an enraged tiger’s; his stern, massive fea- 
tures flushed; he exclaimed, in tones that 
made the whole class tremble, and almost 
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annihilated the delinquent, ‘‘ What’s that you 
say?” 

It was the first and last time that Hathaway 
or any member of that class said unprepared 
to him. 

It was very much the same in respect to 
tardiness: was a student late, the moment the 
door opened he stopped short; there was an 
awful pause; fixing his eyes on the individ- 
ual, he continued to look at him till he had 
taken his seat, and for some moments after, 
causing that unhappy person to feel as small 
as can well be imagined. On the other hand, 
he was perfectly fair; what he meant he said, 
and what he said he meant. 

If a student was deficient in ability, but 
industrious, he never bore down on him, or 
endeavored to be witty at his expense, or was 
impatient with him, as was customary with 
some. If he reproved you sharply to-day, he 
liked you none the less to-morrow. There 
was a manliness in him that boys do love; 
he always had conscience on his side. If 
he exacted industry and punctuality, he was 
a shining example of both, and all felt that 
his reproof was for failure in what he consid- 
ered of the greatest importance. 

Fulminating silver would not explode with 
greater suddenness and force beneath the 
blow of a hammer, than would the professor 
if disturbed in his laboratory. 

We cherish a most vivid recollection of 
going to the door of Massachusetts Hall 
(during an interregnum, and while he was 
president Zro tem.) to obtain leave to go sail- 
ing; in response to a timid knock, the door 
opened with a jerk, and he opened upon us 
with round shot, grape, and canister. The 
interview was not devoid of its peculiar bene- 
fits. The next time we went without asking, 
giving as an excuse, after returning, that we did 
not wish to disturb him, and it was all right. 

It was gay times while Old Cleave was pres- 
ident, but, like all blessings of this world, of 
brief duration; he wouldn’t be bothered with 
it, and probably it was found that he was ill 
adapted to the position. 

To those never under his instruction it may 
appear strange, and even inconsistent, that one 
so exacting, and at times passionate, should 
be popular. It should, however, be remem- 
bered that these instances were occasional, and 
called out by circumstances acting upon a 
peculiar temperament; but meet him in the 
street, visit him at his house when disen- 
gaged or when at work in his garden, and he 
was cordial, kind as a parent, full of humor 
and information. 
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‘“* A LONG PULL, A STRONG PULL, AND A PULL ALL TOGETHER.” 


There was still another cause for the great 
popularity of the professor, not apparent to 
an outside inspection. Every one is familiar 
with the power of first impressions, either for 
or against, and how difficult it is to divest our- 
selves of prejudices once acquired. 

Although it was not till the latter part of the 
college course that they came under his in- 
struction, Old Cleave won the hearts of the 
boys at the outset by his efforts to get them 
safely through the iron gate of the prelimina- 
ry examination. In those days, candidates 
for admission were examined in geography. 
It was quite ludicrous to see that really great 
man sit to ask simple questions in geography; 
but so it was. I will illustrate my meaning 
by an incident. 

Richardson, as you are aware, was thor- 
oughly fitted, but was very diffident. He had 
grown up at home, never been thrown among 
boys, extremely sensitive, and already pretty 
thoroughly frightened by all that he had 
passed through. His agitation was not a 
little increased by the stern outside and off- 
hand manners of the professor into whose 
hands he had now fallen. Moreover, he had 
a slight impediment in his speech, which, 
however, did not interfere with articulation 
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unless he was agitated, when it was very diffi- 
cult for him to utter a word. 

‘‘Richardson,” said the professor, ‘* what is 
the capital of the United States?” 

Richardson’s lips moved, his eyes seemed 
starting from their sockets, but never a word 
could he utter. 

As the professor looked upon the face of the 
beautiful boy, in which there was a world of 
intelligence, he perceived the difficulty. 

‘* Wash, Wash,” whispered Cleave. 

‘¢ Washington! ” burst from the lips of Rich- 
ardson, like a round shot from a gun. 

‘¢ What is the capital of Canada?” 

Bothered again. 

‘Que, Que,” whispered Cleave. 

“ Quebec,” replied Rich. 

The boy, now encouraged by the conscious- 
ness that he was in the presence of a friend, 
answered the remaining questions promptly. 
Do you think Rich ever forgot that? 

‘¢ What a good man he is! I shall love him 
as long as I live,” he said to Morton, as they 
stood together between two small maple 
trees (about two inches in diameter — they are 
larger now), before the door of Massachusetts 
Hall, waiting to hear their doom. 

Although ready to tear any one to pieces 
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who said ‘ unprepared,” or was tardy, he 
would offset it by helping them along when 
he saw they were in difficulty. He would put 
leading questions — questions that could be 
answered by yes or no; with infinite tact con- 
trive to inform them where yes and no came 
in. Thus, before the week was out, the dull- 
est man in the class understood that it was 
infinitely safer, even if unprepared, to get up 
than to acknowledge ignorance. It was al- 
ways safe to puta good face on the matter, 
get up, throw yourself on the mercy of Old 
Cleave, and do the best you could; but woe 
betide the delinquent who was late, or said 
** unprepared.” 

Then there was such a magnetic -influence 
emanating from him that it was impossible to 
remain unaffected. He could make the most 
abstruse subject intensely interesting to a boy 
of seventeen. There was a freshness about 
it; he brought it home, made it live, con- 
nected it with actual life; made one feel here 
is something which has to do with the com- 
forts, luxuries, and progress of the race; with 
railroads, steamboats, crops, and the bread 
and butter of the whole community; with all 
that is beautiful, as well as useful and neces- 
sary; which makes a rifle superior to a bow 
and arrow, a ship to an Indian canoe. 


There was another reason more potent, with 
a certain portion of the students, perhaps, than 


any or all of the others. He minded his own 
business. He was like a certain minister, set- 
tled over a very difficult parish, from whose 
pulpit incumbent after incumbent had been 
dismissed, and in respect to whom one of his 
parishioners said, ‘‘We have gota first-rate 
minister this time; he don’t preach religion 
or politics, but minds his own business.” 

Was a student punctual at his recitations, 
and attentive to his studies, he might do what 
he pleased outside; break all the windows in 
a broadside of a-college, roll stones and logs 
of wood down stairs, build a bonfire as high 
as the church steeple, fling the bell into the 
Androscoggin, or hang the village parson in 
effigy on the hay-scales, for all he cared. He 
thought a great deal more of a rare specimen, a 
clear day, with no white floating clouds to in- 
terfere with his lecture on light, or of the laws 
of crystallization. 

It was the firm belief of the students that 
he had nothing to do with discipline, never 
went to a government meeting, and that if the 
faculty were determined he should at least be 
present, they were obliged to meet at his 
house. Thus the entire odium of investiga- 
tion and punishment was by them laid upon 
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others, and Old Cleave’s hands were pure from 
the blood of all men. 

There is no superstition but has a grain of 
truth as its basis; it was so in this case. The 
professor was in favor of mild measures, had 
no time for investigation outside of his own 
department, and wouldn’t do it. His fear of 
dogs, and reluctance to be out in the evening, 
kept him from bonfires, and caused the meet- 
ings of the faculty to be held often at his 
house. 

As years rolled on, he became more absorbed 
in the duties of his department. When he was 
first connected with college he used to attend 
prayers, and perform the service, but in later 
years was not seen there. But even this duty 
he discharged after his own peculiar fashion. 
When commencing he would lift up his spec- 
tacles with one hand, the prayer culminating 
when they reached the top of his head, and 
concluding as they once more rested in the 
usual place upon his nose. 

As he considered that his time contributed 
more to the interests of the college and ad- 
vancement of science when spent in the labora- 
tory, or lecturing, than in detecting offenders, 
he kept away from government meetings when- 
ever he could; and, as the students were never 
brought in contact with him in the way of in- 
vestigation, and he was not present at the ex- 
amination of offenders, they had some grounds 
for their belief. 

Thus they laughed at his jokes, perennial or 
otherwise (for they were not all perennial), 
and declared, by bread and salt, he was a 
bully old fellow. The fast fellows drank suc- 
cess and long life to him, and, had he broken 
half their heads in a passion, would have for- 
given him the next moment. 

One pleasant summer afternoon Perkins was 
sitting on the edge of Maquoit Wharf fishing, 
and meditating upon the vanity of all sublu- 
nary things, when he espied the professor, 
with his wife, approaching. It was study 
hours; Perk ought to have been in his room 
getting his lesson. He told Morton after- 
wards, that he was just about to leave his 
line, jump overboard, and hide under the cob- 
work of the wharf; but he reflected that it was 
Old Cleave, and resolved to stand his ground. 
That he was further inclined to this course, 
not merely from knowledge of the college sen- 
timent in regard to the professor, but because 
he thought it was not at all probable that he 
would recognize him, as they had not met 
since the preliminary examination, nearly a 
year before. He therefore, as he heard the 
approaching footsteps of the professor, pulled 
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his hat down on his face, and bent over his 
line, completely absorbed. By and by a heavy 
hand was placed on his shoulder. 

‘¢ Good afternoon, Perkins.” 

‘Good afternoon, sir.” 

‘¢ What are you fishing for?” 

* Fels, sir.” 

‘* And what have you to catch them with?” 

‘¢ A hook and clam bait.” 

“That’s not the way to catch eels; you 
ought to have a bob.” 

‘¢ What is a bob, sir?” 

‘¢ Worms sewed together.” 

‘*T should think the eels would get off while 
you were pulling them up.” 

‘‘ Not if you pull up lively; the teeth of an 
eel are very fine, and like card teeth; the 
thread gets tangled in them and holds. Run 
up to Mrs. Starbird’s, get a needle and thread 
and some worms, ‘and I will make one for 
you.” 

These being procured, the professor made 
the bob by sewing them together in a bunch, 
and fastened them to the line. 


‘* Now let me try my luck. I caught many 


an eel, when I was a boy, with a bob, and 
speared many a one in the evening by torch- 
light.” 

In a short time he pulled up three, and had 
a fourth on the line; but looking at his watch, 


and finding the time had arrived to return, 
his habit of unvarying punctuality prevailed. 
He left the eel wriggling on the bob, and 
abruptly departed. 

Those who have enjoyed a large experience 
of men and things are versed in those 
subtle influences that operate upon mind, and 
are well aware of the effect sometimes pro- 
duced by a few words, or even a single act, 
operating in connection with peculiar states 
of feeling. A single act, or an expression of 
sympathy at a critical moment, has encour- 
aged many a fainting one to struggle with ad- 
versity, or make head against evil influences, 
who have afterwards nobly repaid their bene- 
factors, and also produced impressions that 
have roused the slothful from indolence and 
folly to effort and usefulness. The idea finds 
an apt illustration in the sacred volume: “A 
word spoken in due season, how good is it! It 
is like apples of gold in pictures of silver.” 
In this instance, however, an act which, ac- 
cording to a trite proverb, ‘speaks louder 
than words,” produced the impression. 

As Perk landed the eel upon the wharf, he 
looked after the professor, just stepping into 
his chaise, and thus soliloquized: ‘‘ He en- 
joyed that sport; wanted ever so much to 
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catch more; would like to fish till dark — 
I know he would; yet the instant his tim 
is up, he leaves the fish on the line, and is 
off. After all he has done, and on the top 
round of the ladder, wouldn’t stop to haul in 
an eel, when he had him hooked. That's what 
has put him where he stands to-day. Old 
Perk, where do you think your habits will 
land you? That’s not much like me; my time 
ain’t worth a great deal — about as much as 
an Indian’s or a clam’s. I really believe I 
have been adsen¢ from prayers more times 
than I have deen there, and from recitations 
too. I’ve been here going on a year, and can- 
not honestly say that I have studied one month, 
put it all together. I used to study before 
I came, but I’ve forgot how. Wish there 
wasn’t any water, fish, boats, guns, or foot- 
balls, nor old Perk either. WishI could mi- 
grate, if it was into a cockroach. Wish I 
hadn’t been so well fitted. Wonder what my 
father will say to my term bill?” 

As Perk uttered these words, he set his back 
against a pile of the wharf, drew up his right 
leg. clasped his hands over one knee, and 
leaned his head upon them, in no enviable 
state of mind. 

When he awoke from his reverie, the eels 
had all crawled out of the basket, and were 
disporting themselves in their native element. 
‘*So you’re gone — are you?” cried Perk; 
‘and do you follow suit!” And he hit the 
basket a kick that sent it spinning over the 
water. 

‘‘T’ll be at prayers one night, at any rate,” 
he muttered, while walking rapidly up the 
wharf. 

Perk got his lessons and attended prayers 
and recitations quite regularly for a while 
after this — then fell off. But the periods of 
application gradually grew longer, and the in- 
tervals of idleness shorter. He sometimes 
forgot to clean his gun, which soon grew 
rusty; sometimes a charge rusted in. An im- 
pression was made by this trivial circum- 
stance that was never effaced, and in time 
bore fruit; and never did the good man ac- 
complish so much in the same time as when 
he left the eel on the hook at Maquoit Wharf. 

When, in process of time, Perk became bet- 
ter versed in the peculiarities of the professor. 
he ceased to wonder at his recognition of him. 
This singular man never forgot any one who 
had been under his instruction, however long 
the interval. 

It ever excites conflicting emotions in the 
breast of an old graduate to revisit scenes 
where the happiest and most pregnant years 
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of his life were spent, and those of a melan- 
choly nature predominate. His classmates 
are not there; the greater part are in the 
grave. Strange faces meet him in the halls 
and recitation-rooms. Where once he knew 
every one, he is now a stranger to all. Even 
his old teachers, whom he will never forget, 
have forgotten him, and he must make him- 
self known. Nothing familiar, save the trees 
in the college yards, the rooms, and inscrip- 
tions in pencil on the walls, made by the 
fingers of those he loved, or his own; the old 
stairs, worn into hollows by many feet, along 
which he used to skip, mounting three at 
once, and up which he now (grateful for the 
railing) with difficulty climbs. A presenti- 
ment of all this prevents many from revisit- 
ing scenes once familiar, and stilldear. Many 
an old graduate has gone back to Bowdoin 
who never would have done so but for the as- 
surance that he should meet Professor Cleave- 
land before the door of old Massachusetts on 
Commencement morning, who, the moment 
his eye rested upon his face, would grasp his 
hands and call him by name. 

Blessings on thy memory, faithful one, — 
faithful even unto death, — to whom was com- 
mitted the gift to stir young hearts to noble 
enterprise and manly effort; who knew how 


to train the youthful eye to look upon, and the 
heart to pant after,the goal thou hadst reached! 
Those most amused with thy peculiarities loved 


thee best. From hence removed to the pres- 
ence and enjoyment of Him whose wisdom, 
power, and goodness, manifested in the mate- 
rial world, thou to us didst so worthily ex- 
plain and illustrate, we shall behold thy form 
and press thy hand no more; but only with 
life shall we surrender the memory of him who 
united the attributes of both teacher and friend. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
KNOWLEDGE IS POWER. 


T was now twilight; too dark to distinguish 
objects at any considerable distance. The 
inmates of Radcliffe— with the exception of 
Savage and Hathaway — were assembled in 
Morton’s room. Among other topics of con- 
versation reference was naturally made to the 
indisposition of Savage. i 
‘* What is the matter with Ed?” said Hill: 
**he has not left his room to-day. Somebody 
ought to go and see what is the matter.” 
‘*T went there this morning,” said Perkins; 
** but I couldn’t get in. Still was in there, and 
said he took too much last night, and didn’t 
want to see anybody but him.” 
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“‘ Hathaway will take good care of him,” 
said Morton; ‘‘they are sworn friends.” 

*“*T guess he’ll be round to-morrow,” said 
Ferguson. ‘I, for one, think Ed is going it a 
little too strong.” 

While this conversation was taking place, 
Hathaway was fastening one end of a rope to 
the latch of the door, and the other to the 
baluster of the garret stairs. When the door 
was well secured, Savage, in his stocking-feet, 
with shoes in hand, and muffled in a cloak, 
stole down stairs; while Hathaway, sitting 
down on the lower step, patiently awaited the 
turn of events. After a while Perkins rose to 
go, but found the door fast. 

** Fastened in!” he shouted. 

Instantly all got hold of the catch-bolt, or 
thrust their fingers under the door, essaying 
to pull it open; but in vain. 

**T’'ll show you how, my boys,” said Mor- 
ton; and going to his wood closet, he took 
from it a piece of rope, one end of which he 
fastened to the bolt, and all took hold. Mean- 
while Hathaway stood with his ear to the door, 
listening. 

* A long pull, a strong pull, and a pull all to- 
gether!” shouted Perk. 

But while they were exerting themselves to 
the utmost, Hathaway cut the rope, and away 
they went, heels over head, on the floor; pick- 
ing themselves up just in time to hear Hath’s 
retreating footsteps, as he cleared the door- 
stone. 

*‘ After him! After him! Run him down! 
Bring him to justice!” And, whooping and 
yelling, the whole crowd put after him. They 
had their hands full. Hathaway was a splen- 
did runner, and in. excellent wind from con- 
stant practice, and doubled like a hare round 
McKeen’s store, round Dow’s tavern, the Lom- 
bardy poplars before Deacon Dunning’s, and 
jumping the fence into the deacon’s garden, 
lay down among the potatoes. 

It cost them nearly an hour’s search to find 
him. Thoroughly rested, and with recovered 
wind, he dodged them round the chapel and 
other buildings, and then ran for the woods, 
where he was at length compelled to climb a 
tree, in the hope of secreting himself, but was 
discovered before he had succeeded in con- 
cealing himself among the branches. 

*¢ Come down, still, and surrender at dis- 
cretion!” cried Perk. 

“ Never! Never!” 

‘¢ Then we'll set the tree on fire,” said Mor- 
ton. ‘Your blood be on your own head; it 
is death, by the laws of war, to those who de- 
fend an untenable post. What say you, com- 
rades?” 
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‘** So say we all of us.” 

‘* No more of your remarks, Mrs. Fisher.” 

‘‘] summon you but once more; capitulate, 
or I apply the torch.” - 

‘JT will, on one condition.” 

‘¢ Name the condition.” 

‘That I descend with the honors of war, 
receiving the respect due to a brave man; and 
the last night in the term invite the fraternity 
to a supper in my room, I paying one half the 
expenses, and they the rest.” 

This being assented to, Hathaway came 
down, and they sat a long time at the foot of 
the tree, Hathaway complaining of fatigue, 
which, however, disappeared quite suddenly 
as soon as he perceived a bright light in a 
peculiar position in Savage’s room. 

Savage, with many misgivings, had bent 
his steps towards Massachusetts Hall, and, 
according to instructions previously received, 
opening the outer and inner doors without 
knocking, found himself in the presence of 
the professor. 

**You are punctual, young man,” said he, 
extending his right hand, while with the other 
he drew out his watch; ‘quite punctual; 
come this way.” And he led him into a back 
room, where were a forge, acids, and other 
matters connected with his chemical experi- 
ments. It was utterly impossible for the pro- 


fessor to forbear laughing when he contem- 
plated Savage by a good light. 

‘“‘T certainly have lived to see,” he exclaimed, 
‘‘what I never knew existed — a black Cauca- 


sian! It has been reserved for the present 
age to produce a new type, and overthrow 
many speculations of philosophers. The ori- 
gin of races will have to be re-writter.” 

‘Will it ever come off, sir?” 

‘Come off! We will make it come off; but 
in the first place, I must know what it is.” 

‘* Here, sir, are some hair and bristles Dr. 
L. told me to bring you.” 

The professor put the hair to his nose. 
‘“‘This is— acid, I know by the smell. You 
say you found yourself in this condition when 
you woke up this morning?” 

‘Yes, sir.” 

‘* Was the color as dark then as now? ”. 

‘No, sir, rather a rusty brown; but it has 
been growing blacker ever since.” 

‘“‘That was the effect of the light and the 
oxygen of the air.” 

The professor examined the nails of his 
fingers, which were of a reddish brown. 

‘*There is no need of tests,” said he; ‘I 
know what it is, and will soon remove it.” 

He went to a large closet, and took from it 
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a glass vessel containing a grayish substance, 
which Savage thought looked like potash. A 
minute portion of this he weighed carefully, 
and mixed with distilled water; then poured 
it into a bowl, and, giving Savage a piece of 
sponge, told him to wash his hands with the 
liquid; when the color, which had been the 
cause of so much anxiety, slipped off as easily 
as an old glove. The professor told him he 
need only cleanse his hands and wrists, as the 
rest would wear off in a short time. 

‘Tt is,” he said, ‘‘a burn, which destroys the 
scarf-skin; in a few days it will come away, 
and all rub off by the friction of your clothes. 
This application,” continued he, ‘ is a deadly 
poison. I dare not trust you to apply it to 
your face; I must do that myself.” And, with 
the utmost patience ‘and care, he cleansed his 
face and neck to the line concealed by his 
clothes; after which, bidding him wash him- 
self carefully in clear water, he took him into 
a room devoted to his philosophical apparatus, 
in which was a mirror used to illustrate the 
laws of reflection, and holding up the light, 
told him to look at himself. 

So delighted was Savage when he perceived 
that his features were restored to their natural 
color, that he could by no means contain him- 
self. He capered round the room, and, utterly 
oblivious of the awe with which he had for- 
merly regarded him, seized the hand of his 
benefactor (who seemed every whit as de- 
lighted as himself), and, with tears of grati- 
tude, thanked him again and again. 

‘¢ Now, my boy,” said the professor, ‘‘ it may 
very well happen that our wash may not pre- 
sent so satisfactory results by day as it does by 
candle-light. There will, probably, be some 
little places around the nails, and some slight 
shades of color left. I will, therefore, give 
you another, less powerful mixture, to take 
with you.” 

Accordingly he weighed out two substances, 
—one of which looked to Savage like Glau- 
ber’s salts, — mixed them intimately, adding 
a small quantity of water, and, putting the 
whole into a bottle, gave it to Savage, with 
a piece of pumice-stone. 

‘‘ There, my boy, is an application you may 
use without fear, and which, though of less 
power, will remove any lingering stains. If 
any color remains on your nails, scrape them 
with a piece of window-glass. The odor is 
offensive, but a little lemon-juice on your flesh 
will kill it. You will also find it very good for 
removing any other stain.” 

With a bounding step and a glad heart, 
Savage made all haste to Radcliffe, which, 
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thanks to the precaution of Hathaway, he 
found, as he expected, deserted by its in- 
mates. Locking the door, he placed the light 
in the window, and paced the floor, surrender- 
ing himself to pleasant reflections. Notwith- 
standing his joyous mood, it seemed a very 
long time before he heard the peculiar tap of 
Hathaway. 

**It’s off!” shouted his friend, the instant 
he entered the room. 

*“‘That’s so, old fellow!” cried Savage, 
grasping him by the shoulder, and shaking 
him in the excess of his delight. Then, lock- 
ing arms, they walked back and forth, talking 
over the affair. 

‘* What did he say to you, Ed?” 

**O, he’s a glorious old fellow! He gave 
me some stuff to wash if that took it all off 
my hands in no time, and washed my face 
himself, just as kind as a father.” 

‘* Didn't he ask you any questions?” 

‘*No, only how it looked when I first found 
it out.” 

‘* But didn’t he ask who you suspected 
did it?” 

**Not he; if he had, I wouldn’t have told 
him.” 

‘‘Of course you wouldn’t.” 

They had already been in college long 
enough to catch l’esprit de corps of college 
life. 

** How long have you been back?” 

** Ever so long.” ' 

‘* Well, I led those fellows a chase! They 
caught me at last; but I kept them till I saw 
the light.” 


** Now, Still, we’ll see how Mort looks at 
If he has done this, — and | 


morning prayers. 
I believe on my soul he has, — he must show 
it in his face, when he comes into the chapel. 
I mean to go in early, so as to look him right 
in the face when he comes in.” 

**At any rate, Ed, whoever did it, they’ve 
missed their mark, as far as getting much 
sport out of it is concerned; and all we have 
to do is to be wide awake, and see who knows 
that you ever were stained. Don’t you think, 
after all I’ve done for you, on this happy occa- 
sion, we ought to celebrate it with a bottle of 
wine?” 

‘*Certainly,” replied Savage, going to his 
sideboard, drawing the cork from a bottle, 
and placing it before his friend. 

** But you will pledge me?” 

“Not I.” 

‘** Are you in earnest?” 

‘* Never more so.” 

‘‘Then must I drink alone?” 

** Alone, Still.” 
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**T shall have to make a vow too, or drink 
alone, which I despise.” 

It seemed absolutely certain that Morton 
(who was all this while burning with curios- 
ity to know if Savage had started for home in 
the night) must by his looks, when he should 
suddenly be confronted by him in the morn- 
ing, confirm the suspicions of these self-con- 
stituted detectives; but he was put upon his 
guard by one of those casual occurrences im- 
possible to be anticipated. 

Radcliffe Hall was situated so near the edge 
of a heavy growth of pine timber as, on the 
back side, only to admit of a narrow path be- 
tween the buildings and the forest, which in 
some places overhung the roof. Savage’s room 
was on this side. He rose rather earlier than 
usual the next morning, in order to examine 
himself by daylight; and, finding some few 
traces of color remaining, began to apply the 
mixture given him by the professor, which 
made it necessary to wash himself in several 
waters. The smell of the preparation was so 
offensive, that instead of pouring the dirty 
water into the slop-pail, he threw it out of the 
window. 

Morton’s landlady had employed him to 
procure a mess of pigeons, which were to be 
found in this forest éarly in the morning, hav- 
ing roosted there through the night. Morton, 
rising with the first appearance of light, when 
Savage was sound asleep, procured his pigeons, 
and was near the hall on his return, when his 
attention was attracted by hearing a window 
shoved up in Savage’s room;,and, looking 
through the woods, he saw Savage come to 
the window and throw out a bowl of water, 
noticing, with astonishment, that his face and 
hands were white. He instantly clambered 
into the top of a pitch pine, concealing him- 
self among the branches, where, on a level 
with the window, he could look into the room. 
Savage, meantime, with his shirt-collar unbut- 
toned, and his shirt-sleeves rolled up, was busi- 
ly employed scraping the color from his finger- 
nails with the point of a knife and a piece of 
window-glass. His arms were black as when 
the application was made, two nights before. 
Ignosant of all that had transpired, — the 
agency of the doctor and professor, — equally 
vexed and astonished, he knew not what to 
make of it. The discovery, however, afforded 
him abundant time to collect his faculties, and 
foil his antagonists. 

‘¢ What is the matter, Mort?” asked Rich- 
ardson, noticing his abstracted look as he en- 
tered the room. 

‘* Nothing’s the matter. 
something.” 


I was thinking of 
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CHAPTER XX. 
DRAWING INFERENCES. 


HE seats in the chapel were arranged in 
two parallel rows, on each side of a broad 

aisle. Richardson, Savage, and others occu- 
pied a form on the right side of this aisle; 
Morton, Perkins, and others the opposite one, 
on the left. Thus, when they rose to go out, 
at the conclusion of the exercises, the occu- 
pants of the seats faced each other. 

Richardson sat at the end of the seat on the 
right hand, Savage next; Perkins at the end 
of the seat on the left, Morton within two of 
it. When the exercises were concluded, Sav- 
age stood a moment in the aisle, till Morton 
came out, in order to meet him face to face; 
while Hathaway (who had gone out of his 
place into the same seat with Savage) was 
narrowly watching the expression of Morton’s 
countenance during the interview. But he 
gained no information there. Morton met 
his classmate with a smile of gla@ recogni- 
tion, in which there was not the least mani- 
festation of surprise, and shook hands with 
him in his usual manner. 

When, after recitation, Savage and Hatha- 
way met in the room of the former, the first 
question was, — 


‘*Ed, what do you think now?” 

‘* What do you think, Still?” 

‘*T don’t believe Morton had anything to do 
with it more than I had.” 


“*T do.” 

‘*T don’t; because I had nothing to do but 
look at him the instant in which his eye fell 
on your face; and if he had done it, taken by 
surprise as he must have been, he would have 
shown it. You’ll have to look farther, Ed, 
before you find out the author of that mis- 
chief. Did you see anything in his face that 
looked like it?” 

**No, I didn’t.” 

‘Then, as I take it, the only reason why 
you are so positive he did it is, that you think 
there is no other in college capable of it.” 

“That is not the only reason.” 

‘“* Because you challenged him to? But you 
threw that out at random to all present, to us as 
wellas tohim. I, or Perk, or Hill, might have 
taken it home and resented it with as good 
reason as he.” 

“*O, no, Still; you are altogether out there. 
Morton got up the affair with Trafton, planned 
it all out from beginning to end, then brought 
it before us, and had hard work to make us 
think it possible. Is not that so?” 

“ee Yes.” 
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“Well, I said, ‘ You might play that on Jim 
Trafton, but not on one of us,’ and then added, 
‘I should like to see the fellow who could play 
such a game on me.’ I don’t know as. those 
were the words, but that was the meaning. 
Now, as Morton was the contriver of the whole 
thing, it was intended for him in particular, 
and so he took it.” 

** How do you know that, pray?” 

** How do I know that? I caught his eye, 
and noticed the expression of his face; and it 
said, as plainly as looks could say, ‘Don’t be 
too sure of that, my boy.’ To tell the truth, 
Still, when I saw that, I wished I never had 
said it. It was Mort. I can’t give it up.” 

For some days Savage resorted to every 
method in his power to ascertain whether his 
suspicions in respect to Morton were correct. 
He went to his room when he was absent, and 
talked with Richardson about the different 
habits and capacities of different individuals 
in regard to sleep. 

‘‘T never saw such a boy as Mort is,” said 
Rich; ‘he'll be up half the night upon occa- 
sion, and be just as bright the next morning.” 

After considerable talk of this nature, Sav- 
age incidentally asked where Morton was for 
the rest of the night of the entertainment in 
Hill’s room. 

‘‘In bed with me,” said Rich. 

‘* Did he go to bed when you did?” 

‘No, but just after, and gave me a real 
hard kick when he got in. If it had been 
anybody else I should have been mad, he hurt 
me so.” 

After a while, he ascertained that Morton 
was in bed when Richardson got up, and was 
a good deal staggered in his opinion. It was 
evident that Richardson knew nothing of it, 
and it was extremely improbable that Morton 
would conceal atiything from him; and Hath- 
away, to whom he related the conversation, 
was only the more fully confirmed in his for- 
mer opinions. 

Savage and Ferguson (as our readers will 
recollect) were good swimmers; so were all 
the rest except Richardson, who could only 
swim four strokes, but was very desirous to 
learn. Savage and Hathaway cherished a 
perfect passion for the sport, and were half 
their time in the water when the tide served in 
the bay, and when it didn’t, went to the river. 
They would even go in the night when the 
tide served. © 

There were no recitations Saturday after- 
noons; it was a half holiday. 

** Rich,” said Morton, ‘‘ if you’ll help me do 
my work on Monday, I’ll go in swimming 


‘ 
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with you this afternoon. The tide will be 
right. The flats have been bare during most 
of the forenoon, become heated in the sun, 
and the water, flowing over them, will be as 
warm as milk; we can stay in as long as we 
like.” ; 

“*T should like that most of all things. Ill 
help you Monday.” 

‘* We'll ask the other fellows.” 

‘*T know Savage and Hath will go. They 
are always ready to go into the water.” 

But, very much to the surprise of Richard- 
son, and all except Morton, neither Savage nor 
Hathaway would or could be prevailed upon 
to go. Hill, Perkins, and Trafton were ready; 
not so, however, Lowell and Randall Fergu- 
son. But this created no surprise, as they 
were good, easy-going fellows, who liked to 
take things in moderation, and thought it 
would hardly pay to walk three miles on a 
sandy road in a hot day to go in bathing, 
even though Rich threw in the additional in- 
ducement of a drink out of Starbird’s boiling 
spring, and Perkins that of shooting pigeons 
and having a stew in the cuddy of the old fish- 
erman, even offering to carry potatoes, butter, 
pork, and all the ingredients himself. 

‘*Rich,” said Savage, as the company were 
about starting, ‘‘ will you lend me your flute?” 

‘Yes; look in the upper drawer of my 
bureau — here’s the key.” 

No sooner was the party out of sight, than 
Savage and Hathaway not only procured the 
flute, but searched the room and wood closet 
in quest of something that might confirm the 
suspicions of Savage in respect to Morton; 
but without success. They went into Savage’s 
room, and he sat.down to dissipate his chagrin 
by playing an air on the flute, while Hatha- 
way lay upon the bed listening. 

We have referred to the prejudices enter- 
tained by those living at a distance from the 
village in respect to the students, and of the 
good opinion cherished by farmer Beals in re- 
gard to Morton. Before he had concluded his 
sophomore year, the same sentiment pervaded 
the whole farming community within the ra- 
dius of his excursions. We cannot more 
highly or satisfactorily account for it than by 
relating something that occurred during the 
very afternoon of which we are speaking. 

It was a sharp drought, and as they crossed 
a brook, they saw a cart with a hogshead in it 
filled with water. The teamster, after filling 
the cask, had gone away. During his absence 
the near ox got unyoked, and was feeding be- 
side the road. The end of the yoke and the 
tongue had dropped to the ground, twisting 
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the neck of the off ox and placing him ina 
constrained and painful attitude. After a 
glance at the cart, the others passed along; 
but Morton stopped short. ; 

* Boys,” said he, ‘* we must not leave these 
cattle thus.” 

‘¢ Let every one take care of his own cat- 
tle,” said Hill. 

‘*But it is not right to leave a creature in 
distress when we can help him; it is not doing 
as we would be done by.” 

‘*T don’t know anything about oxen,” said 
Perk. 

*“*T do; and, if you will help me, I'll catch 
the ox and yoke him.” 

*¢T’ll do what Ican, Mort,” said Richardson. 

“IT shan’t go off and leave that ox so. I 
shouldn’t take any comfort swimming.” 

‘¢ What a fellow you are, Mort!” said Hill. 
‘* Well, boys, if we must we must.” 

Morton found the bow, caught the ox, and 
directing the others to lift up the tongue, 
brought Itim under the yoke, and. put in the 
bow. 

‘“‘They are as handsome a yoke of cattle as 
I’ve seen this many a day,” said he. ‘‘ Now 
for a bow-pin.” 

He cut a spruce limb, and was fitting it to 
the hole when the owner of the cattle returned. 
He seemed highly gratified, and expressed his 
thanks to Morton in a very hearty manner, 
who in turn complimented him upon the looks 
of his oxen. 

‘¢ They are as good as they look,” said the 
farmer; ‘‘the handiest and smartest yoke of 
cattle to draw I ever owned, and I’ve owned a 
good many.” 

** Can they draw an inference?” asked Mor- 
ton. 

**T don’t know; but I should like to hitch 
’em on to one; guess they'd draw it, or go 
through the yoke; never asked ’em to do any- 
thing yet they didn’t do.” 

Two or three weeks after this, Morton was 
going along the same road alone, with his 
gun. It began to thunder, and evidently a 
shower was pending. He saw, in a field near 
by, a man somewhat in years, assisted by a 
woman, striving with might and main to get 
in some rye. Morton instantly ran to help 
him, and, just as the wheels went over the sill 
of the barn door, the rain came down in tor- 
rents. 

**You’ve saved my grain for me, young 
man,” said the farmer, wiping the sweat from 
his face; ‘‘and I am_ greatly obleeged to you. 
I thought it was a gone case. The boys are 
all gone, and I’ve been dreadin’ it all the arter- 
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noon. The tide is jest right for showers; but 
I was in hopes ’twould foller the river — they 
often do. Set down” — turning a meal-box 
upside down for Morton to sit on, and taking 
a milking-stool himself. ‘* We’ll go into the 
house soon as it holds upa leetle. Do yon be- 
long about here, young man?” 

‘¢ No, sir; I am a student in college.” 

‘*Whew! astudent! Bless me, you handle 
a pitchfork as though you had seen one afore.” 

“T have, sir. I have been brought up to 
work.” ’ 

‘‘ And you don’t feel above it?” 

‘* Above it! In my opinion, the people who 
labor are the people to be respected; they 
make the world move.” 

‘““You’re right, young man. What may I 
call your name?” 

‘¢ Morton — Frederic Morton.” 

‘* Ain’t you the young man that yoked up 
Ransom’s ox, a while ago, down to the 
brook?” 

‘I yoked up an ox I found loose a while 

‘I knowed it. It’s been beat into me ever 
sence I see you throw off your coat and take 
hold of that are pitchfork so handy. SaysI 
to myself, That’s the one that yoked up Ran- 
som’s ox, and that I’ve heern Beals tell about. 
Do you know John Beals?” 

“6 Yes, sir.” 

** And you helped him get hay in, Fourth 
of July?” 

‘Yes, sir.” 

‘*The very man I was arter. 


You’ve got to 
keep our school this winter; I’m goin’ to strike 
while the iron’s hot, and hire you right here, 


in this ere barn. I’m agent for the deestrick.” 

‘*T want to keep school,” said Morton, ‘“ but 
I have no experience; I have never taught.” 

“Tll resk you. You see, John’s agent for 
his deestrick, and I for this. He helped me 
reap this rye, — that is, we changed works, — 
and we talked the matter over. He told me 
they had made up their minds they never 
would have another student; but you wasn’t 
like the rest of ’em; he said you cut your own 
fodder. Is that so?” 

‘Yes; and sometimes I have to shave pretty 
, close — keep the heel of the scythe quite near 
the ground.” 

‘* Wal, our school is short. We're goin’ to 
begin airly, so as to get clear of the deep 
snows, because the children have to go a good 
ways. Theirs don’t begin till late, and we 
was kalkerlatin’ how as you could keep 
both.” 

“I could if it didn’t interfere with term 
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time, although I might perhaps get excused. 
What are the wages?” 

‘‘That’s where I expect the stick’will be. 
We can’t give but twelve dollars; and you'll 
have to board round at that. T’other dees- 
trick give fifteen.” 

‘*T had rather board round than not.” 

“You had? Wal, you're the fust student I 
ever heered say that. I’m free to say I don’t 
like ’em; I can’t hist ’em in.” 

**You have been a sailor.” 

**T’ve sailed some, I reckon; but how did 
you know that?” 

‘* Because you said hoist ’emin. I’ve heard 
my uncle, an old sea captain, make use of the 
same expression.” 

‘¢'You’re a sharp one.” 

‘But I don’t think I know just what it 
means.” 

** You see, when we want to take a hogs- 
head of molasses or rum on board a vessel, 
we hook the can-hook on it, hist it on board, 
and stow it away in the ‘hole.’ So, whena 
sailor man says he can’t hist a feller in, he 
means he wants to keep him outside the rail.” 

“ Don’t have confidence in him.” 

‘That's it. Butwhat say? Will you come? 
I know you’re wuth more; but as you’re a 
green hand, perhaps you might.” 

Morton, after reflection, said, ‘‘If I could 
have a singing school, I would do it.” 

‘*A singin’ school? That’s jest what we 
want, and been wantin’; and so they do in 
the other deestrick. You might keep two.” 

‘‘You think, then, there’s no doubt but I 
can have the school in the other district?” 

‘Jest as sure of it as I am that the wild 
geese will fly over next spring.” 

‘*Well, Mr.— Ido not know your name.” 

‘¢ Blaisdell — Edward Blaisdell.” 

‘Well, Mr. Blaisdell, I will come and do 
the best I can; but the shower is over, and I 
must return.” 

“Not till you go into the house and have 
some supper.” 

‘IT thank you, sir; but I shall be late for 
prayers.” 

‘‘ We'll have supper right off. I’ll take the 
horse and drive you up quicker than you can 
walk there.” 

When they-parted at the posts of the college 
yard, Blaisdell told Morton to come to his 
house to board first, and that he would hear 
from John Beals before the week was out. 

We have made this digression in order that 
our young readers may, to some extent, com- 
prehend the reasons of Morton’s popularity in 
the neighborhood, and why it was that, though 
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inferior to none in ability, the roughest men” 
were, to use Blaisdell’s figure, “‘ ready to hist 
him in” — a state of affairs which reverted in 
no trifling degree to the benefit of all the in- 
mates of Radcliffe. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


PROVERB-POEM. III. 
BY GENEVIEVE. 
**Don’t count your chickens before they are hatched.” 


5 SVUaTLESS you all have heard the tale 

Of the country maid and her milking- 
pail. 

In the early morn, when the eastern sky 

Was tinged with its deepest crimson dye, 

She sallied forth, her pail on her head; 

And as she walked, to herself she said, 

‘* My heart is full of unwonted glee, 

And my step was never so light and free; 

There’s not a bird that soars on high 

That feels more free from care than I. 

E’en now I see this pail of milk 

Transformed into a gown of silk; 

The money for which this milk is sold, 

When paid to me in purest gold, 

Will buy some eggs, at least threescore, 

(Perhaps there'll be as many more). 

And next, the chickens will appear, 

Which with the tenderest care I'll rear; 

And when they are so plump and nice 

That they will fetca the highest price, 

I'll take them to the market town, 

And change them for a silken gown. 

It shall be d/ue — that suits ‘ my szy/e.’ 

Ah! I will wear my sweetest smile, 

And hasten to the Christmas Fairs; 

No city belle, with all her airs, 

This rustic beauty can outdo, 

With rosy cheeks and eyes of blue. 

I’m sure the beaux will gather round, 

In admiration most profound; 

And if perchance they should JroZose, 

Before the holidays should close, 

I’ll toss my head, and say them nay, 

Or bid them wait another day.” 


Poor maiden! Filled with thoughts so vain, 
She turned her head in mock disdain, 

When, lo! the pail fell to the gr8und, 

And spilled its contents all around. 

Thus vanished, with the pail of milk, 

The eggs, the chickens, gown of silk, 

And all her hopes of future beaux 

That from this pail of milk arose. 

Thus do we ali, from day to day; 

Like this poor maid, our plans we lay. 


. 
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We build our castles in the air, 

And cherish hopes both bright and fair; 
Of future wealth and honors dream — 
Forget things are not what they seem. 
No structure ever lasteth long 

Without foundation deep and strong. 
In noble thoughts and worthy deeds 
We satisfy our truest necds ; 

To use the present as we should 

Is to secure our fu/ure good; 

But those who build upon the sand 
Will find their dwelling will not stand. 
All hopes that are not wise and true 
Will perish like the morning dew. 

Act well your part, and build with care, 
Rear no vain castles in the air; 

Lest, like the maiden with her pail, 
Your fondest hopes at last will fail. 


——_>—_—_—__— 


BITTEN BY A SOORPION. 


BY UNCLE NATHAN. 


MONG the malignant insects of warm 
countries the scorpion holds prominent 
rank. Though not as large as the centiped, 
his sting is as venomous, which, though not 
endangering life, is the cause of much pain. 
Scorpions are seen alive here only as they are 
brought among cargoes of tropical growth, 
such as logwood, or among hides from South 
America; therefore my young readers may 
never have seen one. Scorpions in form 
somewhat resemble the lobster. They have 
mandibles, and the body terminates in a long, 
slender, jointed tail, at the end armed witha 
sharp sting, which they know how to use very 
effectively, as I have had reason to know in my 
own experience. They take the color of what- 
ever they touch, and hence one is liable to 
come upon them unawares, and be exposed to 
their sting without dreaming of danger. 
When in British Guiana, I was one day 
handling some old books; and, taking up a 
musty and ragged-looking volume, I opened 
it through curiosity, and as I did so, some- 
thing dropped from between the leaves, strik- 
ing on my left arm, just above the wrist, as it 
fell. I felt a sharp pain, and saw on the floor 
asmall scorpion running away, upon which I 
put my foot. It was of the exact color of the 
old paper in which it had been secreted. It was 
not more than an inch long, and yet the pain 
from its sting was excruciating. I looked at 
the spot from whence the pain proceeded, but 
there was rio ‘sign of inflammation — indeed 
no change beyond a small blue speck, as if a 
sand-bird shot were lodged beneath the skin. 
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I almost howled in my pain, and capered 
about the floor as wildly as though I had been 
suddenly crazed; and it seemed as if I should 
go crazy with the acute misery I experienced. 
I cried like a child, —I, a big fellow of eigh- 
teen years,— and passed out doors to see if 
the air would not do me good. The first per- 
son I met was a big, bloated negro, named 
Gibson, a most disgusting fellow, who saw 
my tears and the expression of agony upon 
my face, and said, — 

‘‘ Wat’s de matter, Mass Nate?” 

“ Bit by a scorpion!” yelled I. 
O, dear! O, dear!” 

“Drefile fuss you make ’bout sich a little 
ting as dat— sho!” 

‘“‘ But I tell you it hurts!” I shouted. 

He answered me with a discordant laugh. He 
had a peculiar voice — two voices in one, in 
fact, and in one sentence he would use both, 
with most ludicrous effect. He was a laugh- 
ing-stock for everybody, had no friends, and 
the only thing that he loved in the world was 
Demarara rum, and his affection for that was 
unbounded. Of course such a brutal man as 
that could not be looked to for sympathy, and 
I left him in disgust, his double up-and-down 
voice following me with a loud guffaw. 

It was an hour, at least, before the pain be- 
gan to subside, and it was half a day before I 
had quite recovered from the effects of the 
bite. 

This incident led me to look up facts regard- 
ing the scorpion and kindred insects, and I 
procured a bottle of pure spirits, in which I 
resolved to preserve specimens; but the reso- 
lution lasted only about as long as the deter- 
mination of most young people to keep a diary 
—one or two entries are made, and then the 
diary, becoming too much like a task to be 
amusing, is abandoned. I did manage, how- 
ever, to get one or two specimens, one of 
which was a scorpion, of which I will tell you; 
the other a centiped. This last deserves a 
description. 

In those tropical places, rain water, from 
cisterns, is drank. There being no wells, the 
people have to depend upon the rains, and the 
water is kept for convenient use in jugs of 
porous clay, called ‘‘ goglets,” that stand on a 
marble slab in the grand hall of every princi- 
pal residence. One evening, as I was sitting 
near a window, feeling the tropical breeze as 
it came in over a lime tree in the front yard, 
and dreaming of home, I let my arm, bare to 
the elbow, rest on the slab where the water 
“goglets” stood. The room was lighted by 
a candle, shielded by a tall glass barrel, open 


**O, dear! 
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at both ends, against the air and innumerable 
small beetles, called ‘‘cockles,” that flew in 
at the window; and, looking upon the slab, 
I saw, by the dim light, what at first I thought 
a fish-bone, but which I instantly saw. move, 
and then knew it to be a centiped, or *‘ hun- 
dred foot,” so called from his many legs. I 
did not wait for it to come to me, but ran 
for the long snuffers used for the candle, 
and with these seized my victim, and thrust 
it into the bottle. It was nearly eight inches 
long! 

But to return to my scorpion story. A few 
days after my adventure with the scorpion, I 
was passing through the negro quarters, and 
saw a half dozen of the small boys gathered 
about an object, which excited my curiosity. 

“‘ What have you there?” I asked. 

“‘ Scarpin, massa,” was the reply; “same 
like wot bited yousef.” ‘ 

Sure enough, I found they had a scorpion, 
bigger than the one that had bitten me, ina 
saucer of water thickened with ashes, and 
were teasing it to strike at sticks, which they 
thrust at it. It was nearly exhausted; and, 
just at this instant, who should come loafing 
along but Gibson, the terror of all the smai! 
boys! He approached as I had done, and 
looked at the object with a stupid stare. 

‘““Wat you ’fraid of?” said he, at last. 
‘*Wat.you ’fraid of?” 

He looked brave, and then touched the in- 
sect with his fore-finger. This was enough; 
the scorpion, as if concentrating all its ener- 
gies for a last, decisive blow, threw its appen- 
dage at the offending finger, and stung him 
on the very top of it. 

The effect was marvellous. Gibson started 
back with a howl of pain and terror, his 
double voice raised to its utmost; and he 
darted off round the yard like an antelope. 
jumping as high as his head, and then lying 
down and rolling over, shouting ‘ fire!” and 
“‘ murder! ”— one in one voice and the other 
in the other, as though two were engaged in 
the matter. 

I felt malicious, — a very bad feeling in any 
one, and I am ashamed to confess it, — and 
going to him, I said, — 

““ Why, Gibson, you make a dreffle fuss 
*bout a very little ting. Ho, ho, ho!” 

It was the worst kind of cruelty, but he. was 
in too much pain to reply to it; and, finding 
my shot ineffectual, I went away; but the 
boys enjoyed it. 

I tell you what, my young friends, I love 
the cold northern air, because the scorpions 
and centipeds can’t live in it. 
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FRONTIER SKETOHES. 


By the Author of “*The Cabin on the Prairie,” and “The 
Young Pioneers.’’ 


IV. BARBERRY LITTLE WITCH. 


AX unsightly log cabin and ell, set down 
on a prairie broken by ravines, but des- 
titute of human habitations, was the ‘ Half- 
way House,” kept by Caleb Flint. 

Between what places ‘* Half-way House” 
was half way did not appear; but that it was 
not off the line of immigration might be in- 
ferred from the number of its guests. And, 
unpromising for business as the location would 
seem to the uninitiated, a glance at the pro- 
prietor of the rude hotel would convince the 
most sceptical that Caleb Flint ‘‘ knew on 
which side his bread was buttered” when he 
“rolled up” on that site the jagged tree- 
trunks constituting the walls of the building. 

Lank, lean, angular, sharp-nosed, coarse 
bushy hair, short thin lips, heavy brows, 
from under which one cold, calculating eye 
surveyed his customers, — these points would 
strike you atonce. The natural orb, having 
for many years done double duty, had brought 
to a focus the inner character of its owner, re- 
vealing him as a hard, money-grasping, piti- 
less man of tact and talent. : 

This optical exposition of the tavern-keeper 
agreed with his business management. The 
principle on which he sold hospitality was 
well expounded by landlord Thénardier, of 
Montfermeil: ‘‘The duty of the innkeeper,” 
said he to his wife, emphatically, and in a low 
tone, ‘‘ is to sell to the first comer food, rest, 
light, fire, dirty linen, servants, fleas, and 
smiles; to stop travellers, empty small purses. 
and honestly lighten larger ones; to receive 
with respect families travelling; scrape the 
man, pluck the woman, and pick the child; to 
charge for the open window, the closed win- 
dow, thechimney corner, the sofa, the chair, the 
stool, the bench, the feather-bed, the mattress, 
and the straw-bed; to know how much the 
mirror is worn, and to tax that; and to make 
the traveller pay for everything, even to the 
flies his dog eats!” 

Many of the articles in this category Caleb 
Flint had not in his loggery, and therefore 
could not charge for; but such as he had pos- 
sessed a commercial value. 

If no feather-bed or mattress invited to re- 
pose, there were soiled and patched ticks, 
stuffed with prairie hay; and, if these fell 
short, “ the soft side of a board” on the un- 
planed floor could be used. If the mirror was 
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missing, a piece of looking<glass, tacked to a 
log in the cabin side, reflected for the most un- 
reflecting. If sofaand chair were minus, here 
and there a crazy trunk, a box, or a slab on 
legs; was supposed to say, ‘‘ Please be seat- 
ed!” As for insects, bugology lavished lively 
specimens ow eater and sleeper. 

The stage had discharged its load of pas- 
sengers at the Half-way House, and a busy 
scene ensued. On the clothless plank-oak 
table dinner was hurried, the rude door 
into the ell-kitchen opening and shutting as 
food and dishes were brought in, affording 
glimpses of a huge stove, filthy with grease, 
rust, and slops; a wiry woman, with coarse, 
unkempt hair, and fierce, begrimed, sweaty 
face, bending over the pork and eggs sputtering 
in the fry-kettle; and a young girl, on whom 
the cross-grained cook vented her ill-nature. 

‘Here, Witch! carry in them fried aigs. 
And don’t yer spill the gravy, or I'll—” 

The remainder of the sentence was lost by 
the closing of the door as the girl entered the 
dining-room. She set down the dish in an 
abstracted, mechanical way, letting the fat 
drip upon the table. 

** Take care there!” said the landlord, ina 
measured sternness that frightened her more 
than did the invectives of the ogress from 
whom she had just escaped. 

What sadder sight than that girl of fifteen, 
dwarfed in body, intellect, and moral sense, 
by overwork and abusive treatment! her 
thin, puny face and half-grown figure ap- 
pearing like a child of ten or eleven; while 
the disproportionate head, and mournful, 
musing air, made her seem prematurely old. 
Under a noble perceptive forehead, large, 
lustreless black eyes looked forth, with a 
hopeless, bewildered expression. She was 
the sole waiter and maid-of-all-work in the 
tavern, and had filled that post in other places 
for Mr. Flint ever since she was old enough 
to be of use. Her present sufferings, as ser- 
vant of a servant, and slave of the servant's 
master, were a type of her life as far back as 
she could remember. The following glimpse 
of her origin landlord Flint once gave: “‘ Her 
family name,” he stated, ‘‘ is Pastrouich; Z put 
the Barberry before it. Her father was a Rus- 
sian —a nobleman in exile. I have never 
heard of but one other of this name in the 
United States. When he died,—no matter 
where,” — and the narrator’s manner was of 
one intrusted with a mighty and sacred secret, 
‘* he committed to me this girl, then a baby, as 
you might say, motherless and friendless. 
She's a stupid, obstinate, good-for-nothing 
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imp, as you can see; but I take care of her, be- 
cause I promised to.” Mr. Flint showed also 
a portrait of the deceased Russian, painted 
on porcelain —a likeness of a distinguished- 
looking personage, elegantly dressed, with 
ruffled shirt-bosom, a commanding counte- 
nance, a towering head, a fine physiogno- 
my. Mr. Flint asserted that the original of 
the picture was of singularly impressive pres- 
ence. Ah, was that her sire, and she so de- 
frauded? How could he be quiet in his grave! 

The little waif was sometimes simply called 
Barberry; but oftener the surname was em- 
ployed with an extemporized prefix, both prefix 
and name undergoing whatever changes suited 
the whim of landlord, cook, or boarder. It was, 
“Here, Past-the-witch, pass that tumbler!” 
“Imp of a Witch, hurry with that water!” 
“You stupid Pasture-witch, take that gen- 
tleman’s coat!” ‘Step, Barber Witch, or Ill 
help you!” 

Thus, followed year in and out by fault- 
findings and scoldings, enforced by blows 
from the bony knuckles of the scullion, and 
bull-dog shakings by the powerful hand of 
the landlord, loaded with nicknames and epi- 
thets more belittling, crushing, and soul- 
demoralizing, if possible, than either, she 
lugged pails of water from the spring in the 
ravine, set the table, washed the dishes, 
scrubbed the floor, brought wood, made beds, 
and waited upon travellers; her listless, sul- 
len bearing set off by matted locks, and torn 
and dirty clothes. Alas! no play-days for the 
dead Russian’s daughter; no furnishing for 
mind, no love for heart, no knowledge of the 
outer world, save what she gleaned from swear- 
ing, smoking, drinking, filthy-talking stran- 
gers — for travellers of a better class usually 
conversed little. She had never been taught 
a prayer, and knew no higher power-+than the 
virago in the cook-room and the tyrant who 
owned her. Two terrible passions ruled her 
— fear and hate; she trembled before her task- 
master and task-mistress, but hated them with 
a smothering intensity. 

The Half-way House proved, as its projector 
had foreseen, the nucleus of a town. Lots 
were laid out, and buildings began to go up. 
But while yet in embryo, one day, “a solitary 
rider” was discerned jogging across the prairie 
towards the village. It was the gospel on 
horseback, embodied in the person of an itin- 
erant Methodist preacher. Over the black- 
smith’s shop was a capacious room, con- 
structed ‘‘ to be let” for any eligible business 
that chanced to seek accommodations in the 
new place. This the energetic missionary 
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converted into a chapel, in which, each alter- 
nate Sabbath, a preaching service and Sunday 
school were to be held. These religious en- 
terprises found an eloquent advocate in ‘¢ mine 
host.” 

‘It is for the growth of the place,” he 
argued, ‘‘to have a meeting — draws in set- 
tlers, specially eastern folks; they will stop 
where they can find privileges.” And of 
course, the more people, the more to be en- 
tertained at the Half-way House. So he put 
his name against a respectable sum on the 
subscription paper, went occasionally to hear 
the Rev. Mr. Pioneer, and, in due time, 
brought him home to dinner. It is but just 
to add, that he even invited the good man to 
say grace. Considerable preparation had been 
made for the occasion; and, as Mr. Flint and 
his fiery female assistant were on their good be- 
havior for a blessed three quarters of an hour, 
little Barberry tasted an interval of peace. The 
polite host had, however, made no improve- 
ment in the garments of the sad-eyed waitress, 
and nature will have its way. So, just as Bar- 
berry was bringing in a plate of piping “ Eng- 
lish plum” for the minister, the cook’s temper 
getting mastery, with a shrill tirade of ugly 
phrases, she struck the child, — this once, 
however, perhaps because a servant of Christ 
was under the roof, — not with her fist, but with 
the flat of her horny hand, vociferating, — 

‘Hurry now, and carry the parson his pud- 
ding afore it gits cold, or I’ll skin ye alive!” 

There were no tears on the girl’s face as she 
bore the dish to its destination, — grief’s foun- 
tain had long since run dry, — but her whole 
aspect was mingled terror and misery. She 
turned away, having deposited the dessert, 
when the clergyman, gently detaining her, 
said, — 

‘* What is your name, my little dear?” 

‘‘ Little dear” — addressed to ker! Did she 
hear aright? She had ever been called “little 
jade, imp, witch;” but this was a loving, re- 
spectful term. She gazed at him wonder 
fixed. Caleb Flint was also surprised, but re- 
covering himself, he blandly interposed, say- 
ing, — 

‘‘She’s slightly lacking here, sir,” tapping 
his head significantly with his finger; ‘“ al- 
most an idiot; has a queer name,” which 
he repeated; “‘a poor unfortunate, whom I 
adopted.” 

“*Adopted!” title of frightful import to 
many “ unfortunates ” indeed — having nei- 
ther the rights of a hireling, nor the love of a 
child; a servant without wages; an unbought 
bond slave. 
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**Poor child; no father or mother; poor 
little orphan!” ejaculated the preacher, criti- 
cally noticing her clothing, as he smoothed 
her tangled hair; adding, ‘‘ You will send her 
to our Sunday school, landlord?” 

‘Well, as to that,” stammered the embar- 
rassed publican, ‘‘’twould be of no sort of 
benefit. She’s dull, stupid, unable to learn. 
Besides, Sunday’s our busy day; we couldn’t 
possibly spare her. If, now, ’twas on a week 
day —” 

‘* Not spare that little hard-working child 
one hour out of a whole week? Surely you 
don’t mean so, Mr. Flint. I shall expect her 
without fail.” And, it being the hour for 
afternoon worship, the clergyman took leave. 

There was a peculiar hush in the dining- 
room during the conversation about little 
Barberry. As for her, her face underwent a 
remarkable transformation. A gleam of hope 
and joy, a flickering ray of a distant but hap- 
pier lot, seemed to play over her sorrow- 
marked features. 

** Sunday school — what is that? Something 
kind and beautiful, for Ae spoke those words 
— the one who called me dear, and kissed me.” 
Thus she cogitated. 

But the landlord was enraged, and the fero- 
cious eying he gave her turned the momen- 


tary sweetness to bitterness, and set her to 
trembling anew. 

The persevering itinerant, however, did not 
permit the subject to drop; but, with pious 
strategy, persisted in ‘‘ happening in to learn 
if little Barberry was ill, as he hadn’t seen her 


at Sunday school.” Nor did he forget to press 
his real errand by plying the innkeeper with 
humane and Christian considerations; but, 
not succeeding with these, he presented a lower 
motive. 

‘‘Mr. Flint,” said he, “ you help support 
' the gospel here, and I thank you for it. Iam 
your sincere friend; and, as very general as- 
tonishment js expressed that you do not graut 
little Barberry any advantages, and as there 
is considerable talk about starting another 
hotel —” 

Mr. Flint needed not that the remark be fin- 
ished, and courteously interrupting the speak- 
er, replied, — 

“You are right, sir; Barberry ought to at- 
tend, and she shall next Lord’s day!” 

But Barberry, not hearing the conversa- 
tion, did not know what incensed her master, 
when, the moment the missionary had gone, 
he clutched her arm till it was black and blue, 
and shook her till she was dizzy and faint, 
muttering between his teeth, — 
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* Little fool! what have you stirred up all 
this fuss for?” 

So Barberry had, every seventh day, sixty 
minutes at the frontier chapel; and, if the 
new shoes, and dress, and bonnet she wore 
were cheap, they were luxuries to her. She 
also carefully carried in her hand a Testament, 
although she could not say her letters. Butshe 
was often beaten before and after school, and 
threatened with worse things if she did not 
‘*make up for lost time” by extra smartness 
in work. And she went to her class, her 
young heart hard from hatred towards her 
oppressors, and malignant desires for revenge. 
Meanwhile the school had been studying, with 
growing interest, the narratives of the cru- 
cifixion, as given by the four Evangelists. 
The death-scene had been reached, and the 
missionary was dwelling, in simple language, 
on the Saviour’s prayer for his murderers, and 
from it enforcing the duty and moral sublimi- 
ty of the forgiveness of injuries, when, sud- 
denly, a sharp, heart-breaking sob was heard; 
so quick, tragic, unutterably deep, that a 
solemn awe fell on all present. That cry 
burst from the lips of little Barberry. The 
love of Christ, secretly wrestling with the 
evil passions in her wronged nature, had won 
the victory, the inward conflict ‘convulsing 
soul and body. The guests at the tavern sub- 
sequently testified that she returned to her 
tasks and to cruelty, that day, with a smile on 
her face. 

Sunday school brought the day school; and, 
when the preacher called to ask if Barberry 
might attend the latter, Mr. Flint cared not 
to conceal his resentment, and was not over- 
gentlemanly in refusing. A fortnight later, 
as Barberry was filling her pail at the spring, 
a burly neighbor accosted her with, — 

* That villain Flint won’t let you go to the 
day school, eh? But he shall,” he added, livid 
with emotion, while he shook his sturdy fist 
in the direction of the tavern. ‘* We'll knock 
his ugly head off his old carcass; we'll ride 
him on a rail— the venomous scamp. You'll 
see, girl; the settlers are not going to stand 
by and have you maltreated all your life. I 
tell you, that before a week’s gone, there’ll be 
the prettiest little mob around his hut, and 
we'll crack every bone in his body but that 
we'll make a decent man of him!” 

And the author of this speech was a teacher 
in the Sabbath school! a well-meaning, fair- 
minded person, — a good specimen of a large 
class on whom the gospel has partly done its 
work, Aroused from indifference to sin, they 
fly to hatred ‘of the sinner; awakened to ab- 
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horrence of crime, they are revengeful to- 
wards the criminal. They ‘‘know not what 
manner of spirit” they are of. 

The little disciple, as the threats of her 
elder smote on her new-born love, protested, 
aghast, — 

“QO, don’t do it— don’t!” 

A social storm was indeed gathering, to 
break in fury on the tavern-keeper. Daily, 
knots of men might be seen, with scowls and 
ominous gestures, concerting the retribution 
in store for him. Happily another Sabbath 
intervened, bringing the Sunday school, after 
which Barberry, with a serious mien, lingered 
to speak in private with the preacher. What 
she communicated can only be surmised from 
the fact that at once he hurried from cabin to 
cabin, and house to house, dissuading the ex- 
cited inmates from a purpose which he disap- 
proved, and they were reluctant to abandon; 
and there was no riot. 

Shortly after, Mr. Flint, who frequently 
boasted that he never knew for himself what 
sickness meant, began to complain of pains 
in his head and limbs, of great languor, and a 
fickle appetite, growing irascible as he waxed 
ill, thereby adding to poor Barberry’s martyr 
life new miseries. As she stepped meekly to 
and fro, doing his bidding, one would judge 
by the manner in which he railed at her, that 
Soon he fell 


he bore her a particular spite. 
sick of fever; and, strange inconsistency, he 
would allow no one to wait on him but her. 
Her fingers must arrange the pillows, her 
hand convey medicine and nourishment; and, 
that nothing might divert her attentions from 
him, a substitute was provided to fill her place 


in the dining-room. This relieved her of the 
cook’s supervision, and simplified her duties 
by concentrating them —a change that, were 
the landlord not Caleb Flint, might have light- 
ened her lot. The loggery had been super- 
seded by a large ‘framed house,” and the 
sick chamber was neatly furnished and sunny; 
but who can paint her dread of its helpless 
occupant? When he was awake, his authori- 
tative gaze noted every movement; when he 
dozed, the unshut glass eye followed her with 
its corpse-like stare. One day, while he slept, 
to escape that haunting human presence, she 
drew from her bosom her Testament, and lost 
herself in its pages, for she was now a fluent 
reader. Mr. Flint awoke, and he lay studying 
her sad, abstracted face. Soon feebly but 
clearly articulating, in a tone meant to be in- 
different, but in which nevertheless there was 
an indescribable tremor, he asked, — 
“‘ Barberry, what are you reading?” 
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“The Testament you gave me!” she re- 
plied, half frightened, yet, with feminine tact, 
putting a delicate emphasis on the. last three 
words. 

A long pause ensued. Then, speaking as if 
it cost him a deadly struggle, he said, — 

** Barberry, will you read me a few verses?” 

The child attempted to do so, but fell to 
sobbing. 

‘*What are you crying for?” inquired the 
innkeeper, after the lapse of a few fmoments. 

**T don’t know,” she answered. Then, wip- 
ing away the tears, in quavering accents she 
read the Beatitudes — her favorite Scripture. 

He listened intently, making no comment; 
but Barberry perceived that he was less fretful 
afterwards, and avoided making her trouble, 
which had the effect, however, of stimulating 
her to greater attentiveness. 

Saturday came. In the afternoon, reviving 
from a troubled nap, he said, — 

‘* Barberry, come nearer.” 

Trembling violently, — why she could not 
tell, — she went to the bedside. 

“Tell me,” said he, — and that singular 
tremor again seized his voice, — ‘‘ why did 
you keep the settlers from mobbing me? ” 

The girl was struck as by an electric shock, 
for all supposed that the tavern-keeper was 
ignorant of his peril. 

‘* Because,” she answered, ‘‘I was afraid 
that they’d kill you.” 

He seemed lost in deep thought, then 
abruptly asked, — 

** Doesn’t the minister come to-day?” 

“Yes; he’s at Deacon Chase's now,” she 
returned, wonderingly. 

** Will you ask him to call and see me? [ 
have something I wish very much to say to 
him;” and a few big tears rolled down his 
cheeks. 

Barberry put on her things, and hurrying to 
the house where the missionary was tarrying, 
asked to see him alone; then dropping into 
the proffered chair, covered her head with her 
apron, and cried convulsively. 

‘“*Poor lamb, poor lamb!” ejaculated the 
preacher. “ Has that reprobate been injur- 
ing you?” 

“No, no!” she gasped; “‘ ke wants to talk 
with you!” 

Barberry guided the clergyman to the sick 
man’s side; then she turned to retire, that the 
two might be alone, when the landlord, rais- 
ing himself on his elbow. said, — ; 

** Barberry, stay; Bhave nothing to commu- 
nicate that I desire to hide from you.” Then 
addressing his visitor, his ghastly pallor in 
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vivid contrast with his brilliant eye and vehe- 
ment manner, he exclaimed, * Sir, look at that 
young girl! See upon her the marks and scars 
of my ill usage! What a wretched, weary lot 
has been hers for the fifteen years since her 
father, on his death bed, bequeathed to me 
money for her support and education! But, 
tempted by the gold, I have used it as my 
own; and consciousness of the wrong which 
I would not redress has embittered me to- 
wards my victim. And yet she kept a howl- 
ing mob from my doors, when she might well 
have wished me dead. I shall restore to her 
more than I took away. But I am covered 
with sin and shame. Can there be mercy for 
a wretch like me?” 

What a question! He who led little Bar- 
berry to forgive him, and return good for evil, 
was through her already showing him mercy. 

Mr. Flint’s repentance was genuine and 
thorough. And dear little Pastrouich, from 
whose sorrow-benighted mind the cloud had 
lifted, disclosing a splendid intellect and a 
lovable disposition, was truly adopted. ‘If 
a child, then an ker,” is God’s method of 
adoption. It became the landlord’s; and she 
enjoyed a daughter’s share of the wealth his 
broad acres gave back, as the inflowing immi- 
gration, needing his land for building sites, 
covered each inch with silver. 

All-conquering love! What so strong as 
thou? 

—— MarryYAtTT informs us that the spiders 
of Borneo, unlike ours, are the most beautiful 
of the insect tribe. They have a skin of a 
shell-like texture, and their colors are of every 
hue, brilliant and metallic as the feathers of a 
humming-bird, but are totally dependent on 
the life of the insect; so it is impossible to 
preserve them. 


—— Tue first steamboat ever built was 
called the Clermont. She was in length one 
hundred and thirty-three feet, in depth seven 
feet, and in breadth eighteen feet. She made 
her trial trip to Albany from New York in 
August, 1807. Robert Fulton was the invent- 
or. He was the son of a poor Irish laborer, 
and was born in Pennsylvania in 1765. 


—— Worps are often used in a wrong 
sense, as the word couple means two things 
which are bound together or united in some 
way. ‘“‘A couple of apples” is incorrect; ‘‘ two 
apples” is what you ought to say. 


-—— A CHARACTER which will not defend 
itself is very rarely worth defending. 
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BED-TIME. 


BY MARY N. PRESCOTT. 


O, dear, if I could 


IME to go to bed? 

wait 

Till the lamps are all lit and the clocks strike 
eight; 

If I could just sit up till the stars grow bright, 

And the great moon fills all the sky with her 
light, 

And see the steeple’s finger pointing up into 
the blue, 

When all the world is quiet, and the steps 
outside are few; 

If I could only hear what the grown folks say, 

When baby Bell and I are tucked in bed away ; 

It I could take my doll and sit before the fire, 

And watch the lovely blaze mounting higher 
now, and higher, 

And listen to the stories that Captain Tar will 
tell 

Of stormy voyages round the world and ship- 
wrecks that befell, 

Of crews becalmed in waters where the wind 
forgets to blow, 

Of places where the flowers are peeping 
through the snow, 

Of icebergs big as castles that go swimming 
down the seas, 

Or lie like ships at anchor waiting for a 
breeze! 


When it’s dark beneath the table, I’m busy as 
a bee; 

But it makes no sort of difference, that ever 7 
could see: 

‘*Make your honey in the daytime,” mother 
always cries ; 

‘*Night’s the time for pleasant dreaming and 
for lullabies.” 

So I say my prayer, — 
be thy name; 

Keep my two small hands from mischief, and 
my precious soul from shame, 

My lips from speaking evil, and my little heart 
from blame, 

And grant, I pray, that bed-time may not 
always be the same!” 


** My Father, hallowed 


— ooo 


—— WE all require innocent amusements 
in a moderate degree. The abuse of them 
is when the love of amusement degenerates 
into a passion. 


—— THE proudest boy or girl on earth is 


but a pauper, for both are fed and clothed by 
God’s bounty. 
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VACATION IN PETROLIA. 


BY Cc. E. BISHOP. 
IL. BOATING OIL.—‘*‘ POND FRESHETS.” 


HE owners of the Flag-and- 

Windmill Well found that, 

great as had been their la- 

bor; expense, and anxiety in 

finding the oil, their greatest 

task was yet tocome. They 

had secured the coveted 

treasure in such prodigious 

quantities, and so unexpectedly, that, like the 
man who bought an elephant, they did not 
know how to provide for it. There it was; a 
roaring, foaming fountain, spouting, like a 
wounded whale, fifty feet high, filling the air 
with yellow spray, breaking into many colors, 
and forming wonderful rainbows in the sun, 
and deluging acres with oily wealth; and no 
means at hand to secure it. Their troubles 


were similar to those of the old woman who 
lived in the shoe; they had so much oil they 
** didn’t know what to do.” 

The dams which they began to throw up, to 
stop its running away down the mountain, 
saved but a part of it; hundreds of barrels 
Part of that which poured in 


ran to waste. 
little torrents down the steep hill was lost en- 
tirely. Some of it men and boys caught in 
little dams before it reached the creek, and 
dipped up into barrels, which they brought 
for that purpose. In this way they earned, or 
gained, from ten to forty dollars a day each. 

Nearly all the oil produced by the Flag-and- 
Windmill Well for several days would have 
been lost but for the kindness of the owners 
of small wells near it. They offered uncle 
Charley the use of their oil tanks until he 
could construct tanks of his own. The boys 
learned that, although oil operators are very 
eager in pursuit of wealth, and most of them 
seem to be pretty. rough men, yet they were at 
heart kind and generous towards others, as 
this offer to uncle Charley proved. 

Uncle Charley gratefully accepted the use 
of the tanks for a day or two. His men laid 
lines of iron pipe — of which they had a large 
supply, provided beforehand — from the little 
pond of oil around the well to two or three of 
the nearest tanks. As soon as this was done, 
and the storage for part of the oil temporarily 
provided, uncle Charley, with men and teams, 
started after tanks of his own. They went to 
a tract not far off, where there were several 
wells that had ceased to yield oil, and been 
abandoned, with their “‘ rigs,” engines, tanks, 
&c. Uncle Charley bought five of these aban- 
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doned tanks, very cheap. Such tanks are 
built of wooden staves, like a tub, with im- 
mense iron hoops; some of them are fifteen 
feet high, and thirty feet across; others are 
smaller, and some even larger. 

The men knocked the hoops off, took down 
the staves and bottom-boards, and loaded all 
on the wagons. By working that day and all 
night, they got the tanks all removed, and set 
up again near the Flag-and-Windmill Well, 
ready for use at daylight next morning. Thus 
they had to use the borrowed ‘tanks only one 
day and one night. 

While this was going on, uncle Charley had 
sent Arthur (whom he had found he could 
trust with important business) to Titusville to 
order some more pipe, stop-cocks, a ‘‘ goose- 
neck,” and other things needed at the well. 
When Fred heard the directions given to Ar- 
thur, he made the same mistake as when he 
first heard the drillers talk about jars; he con- 
cluded the ‘‘ goose-neck ” was something good 
to eat. Going quietly around to uncle Char- 
ley’s side, he asked, ‘‘Can’t Arthur just as 
well get ¢urkey?. I like that better than goose.” 
Uncle Charley was not too busy to laugh at 
this, although he was too busy to explain the 
difference. When Arthur returned at night 
with the goose-neck, Fred thought, more than 
ever, that he preferred turkey; for the goose- 
neck was only a crooked piece, or elbow, of 
large iron pipe. This was to be screwed on the 
top of the drive-pipe in the well, and thus cause 
the stream of oil to turn aside into the tank. 

But how to put it on was the question. The 
rats had no trouble to get a bell; they were — 
only puzzled to get it put on the cat's neck. 
The goose-neck could not have been very well 
put on during the first two days, while the 
powerful jet was spouting. The men at first 
tried to stop the stream entirely; that is, to 
hold the cat still while the bell was being 
puton: They tried to do it in this way: they 
took down the ponderous working-beam, and 
as many men as could take hold of it at the 
ends threw it over the mouth of the well, and 
tried to hold it there, The oil and water 
spirted and sprayed a hundred feet out each 
side, making the crowd of spectators scatter 
asthe boys had seen a crowd do at home, 
when. the firemen in sport would turn on it 
a stream from the fire-engine... The working- 
beam, heavy as it was, was sent flying like a 
chip, in-spite of the efforts of twenty men to 
hold it down on the well; and the men them- 
selves were hurled in every direction, as if 
they were mere insects. They crept out of 
the deluge of oil and water, looking like so 
many mice who had fallen into a kettle .of 
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grease. That way of belling the cat wasn’t a 
success, except as an amusement to the look- 
ers on. 

After two or three days, however, the well 
seemed to abate its fury somewhat. Then it 
began to put on another curious appearance. 
It gradually changed from a steady flow to an 
interrupted, spasmodic action. Fora few mo- 
ments it would spout with as great fury as 
ever; then it would gradually sink away; 
then, after a few moments of subsidence, in- 
crease in violence again. 

When the boys first noticed this, they be- 
came alarmed for their oil interests, thinking 
the well “‘was going to die,” as Fred ex- 
pressed it. But when they saw it each time 
revive, and show as much energy as ever, they 
became reassured as to its vitality. 

These periods of subsidence became more 
marked each time, until, in its quieter mo- 
ments, the well spouted no higher than a 
man’s head. In one of these sleepy moments 
of the spouting monster they succeeded in 
screwing on the goose-neck, and attaching 
the pipe to it and the tanks. Now they had 
the monster under control. 

In about five minutes the well commenced 
to rage again; and, as if angered at being 
conquered, it seemed to spout with greater 
fury than ever. It roared and foamed in the 
tank, shaking the tub, and making the ground 
tremble in its violence; the contents of the 
tub were stirred and churned until it was 
nearly filled with yellow foam. 

Fred exercised his inclination for compari- 
sons by calling the tank ‘the giant’s cup of 
soda-water,” imagining the well to be the 
giant, and himself the little Jack-of-the-bean- 
stalk who had chained it. One of the men 
said it ‘‘ looked more like all Dutchland’s mug 
of lager bier.” Each one used the figure he 
was most familiar with. 

Their troubles and labors were not ended 
with the completion of the tanks. A well 
pouring out a thousand barrels a day would 
soon fill all the tanks in the neighborhood, 
and then they would be in the same old- 
woman-in-the-shoe fix again. They must be- 
gin immediately to empty the tanks. 

The tanks were connected by pipes, so that 
when one was full it would overflow into 
another. Near the bottom of each tank was 
a faucet, by which the water could be drawn 
out from under the oil, leaving only the latter 
in the tank. The boys saw that the different 
gravity of the two fluids made the process of 
separating them, — which they had antici- 
pated would be a very difficult one, — after 
all, very simple. 
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TOWING UP THE EMPTY Boats, 


Uncle Charley decided that the quickest way 
to get the oil off their hands and into market 
was by running it into boats in the creek, 
and sending it to Oil City, on the Alleghany 
River, at the mouth of Oil Creek. There 
were plenty of men there ready to buy the 
oil for shipment down the river to Pittsburg. 
At that time the railroad, so far as completed, 
was too far off, at its nearest point, to afforda 
quick and easy outlet to market. 

Oil Creek is a broad, shallow stream. At 
its ordinary stage, flat-boats and barges, of 
light draught, can be towed up against its cur- 
rent by horses walking in the middle of the 
stream. It was severe labor, and working in 
the water soon took the hair off the poor ani- 
mals’ legs, and in a very short time killed 
tems.” *. 

Uncle Charley and the boys went down to 
the creek to hire two boats to load with their 
oil — for Arthur and Fred were keeping close 
watch on ¢hezr interest in the product of the 


| well. They soon found two large, flat-bottomed 


boats, and hired them. The owner said he’d 
carry their oil to Oil City ‘‘for fifty cents — 
owner’s risk.” This, Arthur explained to 
Fred, meant he’d make the trip for as much 
as fifty cents a barrel would come to; but, if 
the oil got lost, the boatman would not be re- 
sponsible; it would be their loss, and they 
would have to pay for the use of the boats 
just the same as if the oil were delivered safe- 
ly. Fred didn’t like this bargain, and insisted 
that the boatman should get nothing if he 
didn’t carry the oil through all right. The 
boatman said, ‘‘ Very well, my little man; 
pay me seventy-five cents per barrel, and I'll 
guarantee delivery.” 

“What do you say, boys?” asked uncle 
Charley. ‘Shall we pay twenty-five cents 
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more on the barrel, or run our own risk, and 
save that much if we get through all right. 
Remember that the extra price does not in- 
sure us against loss of oil. If we agree to 
pay seventy-five cents, and the oil-is lost, we 
shall have no freight-bill to pay; the boatman 
will lose his trip, and we'll lose our oil only. 
He charges the twenty-five cents extra for run- 
ning that risk.” 

As the three proprietors of the oil did not 
agree as to the best plan of shipping, they 
adopted Jock ways. On one boat they agreed 
to pay fifty cents a barrel, whether it went 
through safely or not; on the other boat they 
agreed to pay seventy-five cents a barrel if it 
went through, or nothing if it was wretked. 

The boats were towed up toa point on the 
creek opposite the Flag-and-Windmill Well, 
and moored by strong cables to the bank. 
The boats were about one hundred feet long, 
eighteen feet wide, and twenty inches deep. 
The ends were square. The space in them 
was divided into compartments, and covered 
over tight with boards. It was thus divided 
up, the boys learned, so that the oil would 
carry more steadily. If the oil were put in 


one mass into the broad, shallow boat, it 
would get to swaying and rolling, and finally 
upset the boat—the same mishap they had 


often experienced on a smaller scale when 
trying to carry a shallow dish of water or 
other liquid. 

The boys learned that flat-boats are built 
on the streams that form the headwaters of 
the Alleghany, where lumber is plenty. They 
are loaded with shingles, furniture, and other 
merchandise, and floated down on high water, 
to be sold along the river. When empty they 
are used as oil boats. These two were built 
away up in “York State,” near Chatauqua 
Lake, almost up to Lake Erie. Arthur had 
learned that the waters of the Alleghany, 
which finally empty into the Gulf of Mexico, 
start near the same point where the waters 
spring which go into Lake Erie and thence 
empty into the Gulf of St. Lawrence; that 
only a narrow ridge at first divides the drops 
of water, which in the end reach the ocean so 
many thousand miles apart. 

As the land on which the Flag-and-Windmill 
Well was sunk was Jeased, not purchased, by 
uncle Charley, the oil did not all belong to 
him and the boys. The owner of the farm 
was entitled to one half of all the oil as his 
share for the use of the land. This is called 
the owner’s “royalty.” This term, their fa- 
ther told them, came from the tax put upon 
all lands, mines, &c., in countries ruled by 
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FILuinc THE Boats. 


voyal governors; they claim to own all the 
land, and charge for the use of it. This 
charge or tax was called the right of royalty, 
or the king's share. In this country each 
land-owner is king of his own estate, and he 
has the right of royalty in the land. 

The owner of this farm decided to send his 
share, or royalty, of the oil to market at the 
same time; so that three boats were loaded 
from uncle Charley’s tanks. The loading was 
done by screwing iron pipe to the faucets in the 
tanks, and extending the pipe down to the 
boats; when the faucets were opened the boats 
were very quickly loaded. 

Now the boys were impatient to see the 
teams hitched on and the boats start. They 
The boatman told 
them there was not enough water in the creek 
to float the loaded boats down. 

‘¢Sure enough the boats are aground now! 
How are we going to get off?” inquired Ar- 
thur, anxiously. 

‘¢ Wait for a pond freshet,” replied the boat- 
man. 

‘“*A pond freshet ? What is that? When is 
it coming? Where is it coming from?” 

These questions were all asked at once, by 
both of the boys together, without giving the 
boatman time to answer one of them. 

In answer they learned that in low water an 
artificial rise of the stream was secured by hir- 
ing the mill-owners above to let the water out 
of theirdams. The upper dams on Oil Creek, 
and the smaller streams which empty into 
it, were first let off, and all the water in them 
collected in the last and largest dam. Then, 
at a given hour, the “‘ slash-boards ” of the big 
dam are cut, and the accumulated flood let out 
all at once. On this flood all the boats leaded 
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STARTING WITH 


with oil along the creek floated down to Oil 
City. At the same time the owners of the 
mills would float their lumber down to market. 
Sometimes a thousand craft went down ona 
single ‘‘ pond fresh.” 

““When is the next pond fresh coming?” 
the boys asked, after listening eagerly to this 
account. 

‘*In a day or two. “We usually have two a 
week,” was the reply. 

It was so. That very day, the man who 
superintended the pond freshets came along 
the creek to give notice that the lower dam 
would be cut at ten o’clock the next forenoon. 
He also collected some money from the boat- 
owners to help pay the cost of buying the 
water of the mill-owners, 

**Now,” said uncle Charley, ‘do you boys 
want to ride down to Oil City on horses, and 
see the fleet of boats and rafts come in? Or 
do you prefer to ride down on the boats with 
the freshet? There is a good deal of excite- 
ment and considerable danger in making the 
voyage.” 

This last consideration decided the boys im- 
mediately in favor of going by boat; the ‘ dan- 
ger” was the very thing they had the greatest 
curiosity to see. It was finally arranged that 
Arthur and his father should go down by the 
boat, and Fred and his uncle go down by 
land. Uncle Charley told his brother how to 
manage with Arthur in case of a smash-up. 


THE ‘“‘ FRESHET.” 


There were always plenty of chances to jump 
on the other boats, which filled the creek at 
such times. 

Early next day the boats were made ready 
for the flood. The covers to the oil-bunks 
were fastened down. The huge steering oars, 
forty feet long, were hung on their pins at 
each end of the boats; they projected out be- 
fore and behind, like long wings. Besides the 
oars, there were long setting-poles to push the 
boat along with in deep, still water, and hand- 
spikes to pry off the boat when it sticks fast, 
to do which the men had to jump into the 
stream to work. 

All was ready before ten. Two men stood 
at each oar; the pilot stood near the stern, 
and Arthur and his father sat on two oil- 
barrels, near the centre of the boat — all wait- 
ing the coming flood. Work had been sus- 
pended at all wells on the creek, and the oil 
operators and the people from the country 
around came down to witness the exciting 
scenes. Pond-fresh-days were general holi- 
days; in fact, almost the only play-days the 
busy oil men had. The bank was lined with 
spectators all along the creek. 

Ten o'clock had passed by but a few mo- 
ments when a low, distant murmur was heard, 
like the subdued roar of a far-off railway train. 

‘*She’s coming!” said the pilot. ‘Some 
of you men on the shore there stand by to 





cast off our cables.” 
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They untied the cables from the trees, and a 
man stood holding an end of each, still keep- 
ing it wound around the tree. 


The roar of the coming flood increased rap- 
idly, and soon shouts were heard from the 
people up the creek. Then Arthur saw what 
looked like a wall of water as high as a man’s 
head, filling the channel from bank to bank, 
roaring like a cataract, white with foam, and 


rushing rapidly. Its crest was covered with 
boards, sticks, slabs, oyster-kegs, old barrels, 
and all the litter of saw-mills, oil-diggings, 
and oil-towns up the creek, including the car- 
casses of horses killed by hard usage. Back 
of these they could see the glitter of the sweep- 
ing oars of the boats and rafts, already riding 
the wave; and, above the roar of rushing 
waters, they could hear the shouts of the 
pilots, and the yells of the excited spectators. 

Arthur never will forget the scene at the 
moment when the wave seemed to be coming 
down on their heads. His heart first stood 
still, then filled his throat with a choking sen- 
sation. But, in fact, the wave was not nearly 
as large as it looked, and the real danger 
was not of its overwhelming them. When it 
reached the boats it lifted them like chips. 
As the stern climbed the wave first, the bow 
dipped low, sinking the forward oarsmen to 
their knees in water. When the flood was 
fairly under them, the pilot cried, ‘“* Cast of!” 
The cables were let go, and the oarsmen 





ting it loose. 


pulled the boat out from the banks. In work- 
ing the oars they walked entirely across the 
boat, pushing the stem of the oar before them, 
raised so that the blade would dip; then they 
would run back quickly, carrying the stem 
near the deck, and the blade out of water. 
They were now shooting rapidly down with 
the fleet. Other boats pulled out and joined 
them every minute. Constant care was ne- 
cessary to keep the boats from “fouling” with 
each other. Where there was a bend in the 
channel the oarsmen had to “ pull lively” to 
keep off the outside bank of the curve. The 
mountains along shore echoed with the orders 
of the pilots and the shouts of spectators. 
When about a mile below the Flag-and- 
Windmill Well, a row of large boats, of which 
Arthur’s was one, had moved up abreast, fill- 
ing the channel completely full. This was 
well enough for ¢hkem, but it proved bad for 
another row of boats tied along the bank be- 
low, waiting to start. The moving boat next 
the shore was bearing directly down on these 
stationary boats. Its pilot, seeing the dan- 
ger, shouted, “Left! Left, all! Give away, 
lively!” and himself ran to help the forward 
oarsmen. It was nouse. They could not move 
the whole rank of boats that filled the channel 
and crowded against this one. It struck the 
first of the stationary boats with a crash, 
snapping both its cables like threads, and set- 
The men on th> loosened boat 
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SHOOTING THE BRIDGE. 


bent to their oars to carry it out far enough 
to clear the boat moored next below; but in 
vain. It in turn struck that, and broke it 
loose, and the two bore down on those be- 
low. 

The men on the rest of the shore boats now 
saw that they must go whether they were 
ready or not; so they all cut their cables, and 
pulled out. 

Meanwhile, the boat that first struck the 
row, its headway being stopped a little,-was 
caught in the rear by the current, and whirled 
completely around, end forend. The men on 
it, when they saw they must swing, pulled 
with all their power to whirl the boat faster 
than the current, and thus keep from being 
swamped by the current taking them sidewise 
and pouring over the low gunwales of their 
boat. They succeeded. 

Strange as it may seem, none of the boats 
were wrecked by this collision. But some of 
the boats farthest down, of those which were 
compelled to cut loose, were too far in advance 
of the full head of the freshet to be safe. One 
of these ran along a few rods, and then stuck 
fast on a bar at the prow; the current turned 
it sidewise; other boats came crashing down 
against it; the water instantly poured over its 
side and sank it to the bottom, and it was de- 
molished and swept away. The men in it 
sprang into other boats. 

The three boats from the Flag-and- Windmill 
Well were not in this jam. As they passed, 
Arthur could see a confused mass of timber, 
the ruins of three or four boats destroyed, bar- 
rels, loose oil, &c., scattered on the stream. 

The greatest danger for all was yet to come. 
They were now rapidly approaching the Oil 
City Bridge, and Arthur knew, by the anxious 





faces of the men, that the perilous place was 
there. He began almostto wish he was ashore. 
When the bridge came _in sight it looked 
black all over with people; the shores also 
were crowded. The pilot anxiously scanned 
the motions of the drift-wood ahead of him, 
to see on which side of the “‘ centre bent,” or 
middle timbers of the bridge, the current ran 
strongest; so he could decide which of two 
channels to take. Presently he said, “I'll 
take the right-hand shoot.” 

‘*Why don’t you pull for it, then?” cried 
Arthur, in great alarm, as he saw the boat 
headed directly for the timbers of the bridge. 

” pull too quick she’ll swing too far. 
We “:. strike the right-hand current with 
the boat on the swing, and let the current 
help us!” exclaimed the pilot. 

At that moment Arthur spied Fred and 
uncle Charley on the bridge waving their 
hats to him. Arthur responded vigorously. 

When they were almost to the bridge, and 
Arthur had given up all hope of the boat 
clearing the timbers, the pilot suddenly yelled, 
‘“* Right!” The men gave three quick, pow- 
erful strokes to the oars; the boat veered slow- 
ly to the right, not enough toclear. She will 
strike! No; the current takes her, and swings 
her easily over. She just clears the timbers, 
and shoots, with a rush and a splash, past the 
big brace and under the bridge, safe and 
clear! 

The crowd cheered loudly, again and again, 
over this skilful handling of the boat, in 
which Fred and Arthur joined with all their 
might. 

Arthur looked back, and saw how the boat 
would have fared if the pilot had steered as 
he wanted him to. The next boat behind 
them began to pull over too soon. As its 
head took the right-hand current, the counter 
current on the other side struck its stern. It 
began to swing around sidewise, and in one 
minute it was hurled across the shelving brace 
of the bridge with a crash! It bent and hung 
there, high up on the brace, like a pair of 
saddle-bags, emptying the cargo out into the 
stream. The crew ran to the middle and 
clambered up the timbers, and were pulled on 
the bridge by the people above. 

The next boat struck this, and the next, and 
the next. Some pulled over far enough to es- 
cape under the bridge; more went into the 
jam. Boats and rafts were piled on each 
other in the wildest confusion. Crash! smash! 
they came; endwise, sidewise, every way: 
Water roared and tore over the wrecks. The 
black, odorous oil was sent flying in every di- 
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rection through the air, and over the people. 
Thousands and thousands of dollars were 
sunk and lost in a few moments. An under 
current speedily formed beneath the wreck, 
and many of the boats were sucked under, 
and went completely out of sight. 

The men on them made good their escape 
by the first opportunity. One boat ran partly 
over a sunken one — stuck, tilted for a min- 
ute; then her bow was sucked down so quick- 
ly that her stern was jerked in the air, and the 


men, who had run back, were sent flying, just 
as the boys shoot up stones by striking one 
end of a tilted stick on which they are placed. 
The men landed in the water a few feet dis- 


tant with a great splash, and ‘swam ashore, 
sputtering and swearing, amidst the shouts 
and laughter of the crowd. 

The channel was now completely blocked 
by the wrecks of a dozen boats; and the creek 
above, from bank to bank, was jammed full of 
rafts and boats. No more boats got through 
that day, as the freshet had begun to subside. 
Most of those in the creek, above the bridge, 
saved their cargoes, and got off with the next 
freshet. ' 

The stream, for miles below, was covered 
with barrels of oil, lumber, oars, poles, frag- 
ments of boats,— all floating in the thick 
flood of oil which covered the stream.* 

The boat Arthur was on alone of the three 
that started together got through. After they 
passed the bridge the boat was crowded up 
against the shore to slacken its velocity some- 
what. One of the boatmen then jumped 
ashore with a cable, and made a ‘‘running- 
hitch” around a stump — that is, he wound it 





* By one pond-freshet jam over thirty thousand barrels of 
oil were estimated to have been lost. 
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around so that. it would slip slowly, holding 
the end and gradually checking the motion of 
the boat. This is called ‘‘ snubbing ” a boat. 

**T can do that, I guess,” said Arthur. 

‘*Guess not, sonny,” said an old raftsman. 
‘*You’d probably break the cable or your own 
leg — perhaps both, and your jolly neck into 
the bargain.” 3 

Arthur thought the boatman very disrespect- 
ful. ‘ Sonny!” said Arthur to himself, indig- 
nantly; ‘‘and I in my teens!” 

Uncle Charley and Fred were waiting on 
the bank for them. He told them he had al- 
ready sold the oil in the boat to one of the 
numerous oil brokers that assembled at Oil 
City om pond-freshet days. The other boat 
was a total loss. It happened that the wrecked 
cargo was the one taken ‘at owner's risk,” at 
fifty cents. a barrel; and the one that came 
through was the one whose delivery was in- 
sured. by the boat-owner at seventy-five cents. 
So they had to pay freight both on the lost oil 
and on the other. 

After paying all charges, the money left 
gave the boys thirty dollars each for their 
shares. They felt exceedingly happy and rich. 
They had never owned so much money before, 
‘all for their own.” Uncle Charley, however, 
was not so well satisfied, and declared he would 
never ship any more oil by boats. 

The owner of the farm, who had lost ad/ of 
his oil, said the same, and declared that he 
would immediately put up tankage enough to 
hold all the oil produced on his farm until it 
could be shipped by rail. 


THE LITTLE GARDENERS. 


BY AUNT CARRIE. 


LORA and Donald Gordon lived near 

Boston, in a pleasant country house. 
Their father was a Boston merchant. Mr. 
and Mrs. Gordon desired to teach their chil- 
dren in early life to be. independent and chari- 
table. They made work pleasant by giving 
the children an object to work for. Their 
Christmas presents must be either bought 
with money saved or earned, or their own 
handiwork, and the money given in charity 
must be their own earnings or savings. 

Flora was eight years old, and Donald ten. 
Last year, Flora and Donald had many con- 
sultations together as to how they could earn 
money sufficient for charity and Christmas. 
One day, in looking over the old numbers of 
Oliver Optic’s Magazine, they read, ‘‘ Spring 
Pies,” which treats of gardening, and the arti- 
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cle called ‘‘ The Boy Farmer.” 
claimed, — 

**O, Donald, why cannot we raise flowers 
and fruits, and sell them?” 


Flora ex- 


‘Hurrah for Flora Gordon!” said Donald. | 


‘*If papa will lend us some land, we can earn 
lots of money, I am sure.” 

‘*Yes,” said Flora; “‘we can buy seeds and 
roots with the money aunt Mary gave us, and 
we have garden tools.” 

They consulted their father and mother, 
who were much pleased with the -plan, as they 
considered gardening the healthiest exercise 
in the world. 

All the floral catalogues were consulted, and 
they carefully read the articles upon garden- 
ing in the “ Oliver Optic.” Mr. Gordon 
gave them a piece of land already prepared 
for planting, as it was too late in the spring 
for our little gardeners to do everything. 
There were six currant bushes, one Bartlett 
pear tree, a small bed of lilies of the valley, 
and five blooming Bourbon roses in their gar- 
den ready planted. They consulted the gar- 
dener as to the best location for fruits, vegeta- 
bles, and flowers. 

Donald's uncle gave him eighteen plants of 
the large red Franconia raspberry, which they 
planted in the most shady corner of their gar- 
den, six in a row, three feet apart. The gar- 
dener gave them thirty plants of Hovey seed- 
ling strawberries, eight plants of Boston pines 
(to mix with Hovey’s), and ten Agriculturist. 
These they planted eighteen inches apart. 
They dug in a spoonful of superphosphate 
round each plant, and two spoonfuls round the 
raspberries. 

They bought, for twenty-five cents, twelve 
tomato plants, which they planted in pots, 
leaving them in the pots until the last week in 
May (fearing late frosts). Then they dug 
holes two feet apart, and slipped the plants 
from the pots into these holes, first filling the 
holes with water, and then lightly pressing the 
earth around the plants. These were all the 
fruit and vegetables they planted that year. 

They drew a plan for their flower garden, 
and hired the gardener, for fifty cents, to as- 
sist them, after his working hours, to make 
the beds neatly. Many were the consultations 
as to what flowers were best to plant for free 
blooming. Flora’s aunt Mary gave her an 
ounce of nice sweet-pea seed, which they 
planted at once, digging a trench about eight 
feet long and an inch and a half deep, and 
driving three stakes into the ground — one at 
each end, and one in the middle; then placing 
the seed in the trench (first having soaked 
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them over night), and covering them care- 
fully, and watering with tepid water. They 
paid ten cents for two papers of mignonette 
seed, which they scattered in the bed in front 
of the sweet peas, strewing soil lightly over 
them, and covering with a newspaper for a 
few days. All seeds germinate earlier when 
shaded. They concluded to make a small hot- 
bed, from the directions in Oliver Optic, to 
raise cuttings and seeds. It was not neces- 
sary to dig deep so late in the season; two 
feet was sufficient. 

Peter, the gardener, brought them a wheel- 
barrow load of stable litter, which they packed 
in a foot and a half deep. On this they placed 
ninefinches of decayed leaves. Donald trod 
it all down firmly; then added two inches of 
rich soil; on that several inches of light sandy 
soil and leaf mould mingled. They smoothed 
the surface, and watered it freely with warm 
water. They then added a layer of silver 
sand., Cuttings strike quickly in sand. They 
filled flower-pots with sifted soil and a little 
sand. In these they planted their seeds. 


They boarded this bed all around, and placed 
over it an old window they found in the barn. 
Then they sank the pots of seeds, in which 
was planted Trouffaut aster seed, nasturtium, 
It was too late to 

They paid sixty 


lobelia, and gypsophilia. 
plant pink and pansy seed. 
cents for their seeds. 

A friend gave them several roots of Japan 
lilies, which they planted in rich soil. Then 
they went to an old gardener they knew, and 
bought their plants and slips. They got four 
monthly roses —two hermosa (pink), one 
white monthly tea, and a Louis Philippe (scar- 
let); three fuchsias — speciosa, Elm City, and 
Arabella; one scarlet zonale geranium, and 
eight or ten slips of scarlet, white, and pink 
zonales; one rose geranium, and slips; one 
balm, and one oak, and slips; two lemon ver- 
benas; two heliotropes, and two double fever- 
fews; three varieties of centaureas — iresine, 
herbeti, and cineraria maritima; twelve ver- 
benas, six pansies, and two free-blooming 
monthly carnations, pink and white. The 
kind gardener only charged them five dollars 
and fifty cents. 

A young friend gave them fuchsia slips. 
All the slips they planted in the hot-bed 
about two inches apart, making a hole with a 
stick in the sand, and sinking the slip an inch 
or more, according to its size, then pressing 
the sand tightly around each slip, and watered 
them with milk-warm water. The slips and 
seeds were shaded several days from the sun. 
They were careful to air their hot-bed daily. 
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They did not set any of their plants out of 
doors until after the 20th of May, fearing late 
frosts. : 

They arranged their plants as tastefully as 
possible, placing the tall plants in the centre 
of the beds, smaller ones around, and edged 
their beds with lobelia and gypsaphila plants, 
sweet alyssum, and candy-tuft; the two latter 
plants they found’self-sown in their father’s 
garden. Their object, remember, was to raise 
flowers, &c., to sell. They both wore water- 
proof suits and thick boots to work in the 
garden. 

In our next number we will continue the 
Little Gardeners. 


PREOIOUS STONES. 


BY GEORGE S. BURLEIGH. 
Il, DIAMOND-CUTTING, 


O the process of cutting,: the diamond 

owes its greatest beauty,.and all that 
mysteriqus play of light which gives it its 
splendor. Yet the book-makers declare that 
the art of cutting the diamond was scarcely 
known before the year 1456. 

The surface of the uncut.diamond is irregu- 
lar, and often ragged; its natural facets, cov- 
ered with well-defined strie, have their planes 
a little convex, and they are usually veiled‘ by 
an unpolished exterior, which seems to indi- 
cate the presence of fire and chemical action 
in its formation. 

According to a legend, — justly supposed to 
be a little apochryphal,—a young man of 
Bruges, Louis de Berquem, just out of school, 
not in the least conversant with the art of the 
lapidary, happened, to notice that two dia- 
monds, rubbed briskly against. each other, 
wore off both surfaces, and left. a fine -dust, 
which the Frenchmen call égrisée. He took 
two of the gems, mounted them in cement, 
ground one against the. other,: and preserved 
the dust; and, by fitting.up.iron wheels of 
his own invention, succeeded in cutting and 
polishing the diamond. perfectly. by the use of 
égrisée, or diamond-dust, which,.as. he put oil 
to it, was indeed a greasy dust. 

Unfortunately for. the. glory. ofthis; Master 
Berquem, the real, discoverer of the fact-that 
diamond cuts diamond -lived somewhere in a 
gray antiquity, beforethe days of Haroun.Al 
Raschid. The early. Romagns:used-this gem 
in graving other stones, and to wear. away it- 
self; but they were ignorant of the mathe- 
matical division of the facets that gives such 
added brilliancy to the stone. In former cen- 
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turies the diamond was cut in fashions entirely 
arbitrary, having no respect to the personal 
genius of the gem, which had its revenge by 
withholding its splendor. In 1407 the art of 
cutting diamonds had already made .notable 
progress, under the skilful hands of a Paris- 
ian named’; Herman;. and in.1403,. at.a din- 


-ner given by the Duke, of Bourgogne, among 


the .presents. made. by the princely host -were 
eleven diamonds, worth seven. hundred: and 
eighty-six pounds in gold. .These diamonds 
must have been cut with care, if.not as per- 
fectly executed as the modern lapidary could 
do it. 

It was only after a long sojourn at Paris, and 
his return to his own country, that Louis de 
Berquem arrived at his success in this difficult 
art. But such was the revolution his methods 
wrought, that his contemporaries regarded 
him as the inventor of diamond-cutting. His 
first great success in producing a perfected 
jewel was in’ 1475, on three rough diamonds 
of an extraordinary, size, intrusted, to him by 
Charles the Rash (Bold), Duke. of Bourgogne. 
The first was a thick stone, which he covered 
with facets, and’ which has. since been known 
as the Sancy diamond, of which more. here- 
after. The second was cut as a brilliant, and 
given to Pope Sextus. IV.;. the third, a shape- 
less pebble, was cut with triangular facets, and 
set in.a ring, representing clasped. hands of 
alliance, and presented to Louis XI., with no 
intended. irony.; .Berquem received three 
thousand ducats for his labor—a large mu- 
nificence for the times. é 

Great. perfection. has. been, attained. in the 
art since then, but,not always greatly re- 
warded... The man who ,inyehted the process 
of perforating \the pear-shaped diamonds, 
called Srzllolettes, died. of hunger and misery 
ina hovel of the Rue de Harlay, and kept his 
secret for future use: Ever. since the days of 
Berquem the diamond has. been. cut by means 
of. a horizontal. platform of, steel, made to re- 
volve rapidly. This.is covered with diamond- 
dust..moistened with. oil, and-the portion of 
the diamond to.be ground is pressed against 
this ;platform, till. it is sufficiently worn. In 
the large:-workshops the laborers sit along the 
wall, with the horizontal table revolving rap- 
idly before them, with the diamond sealed 
to the.end of a little rod by a stiff. amalgam, 
that-is first softenéd at a small stove, and the 
stone bedded im’ it, exposing only the portion 
to be cut: ‘When this is finished, the cement 
is softened, the stone turned, and a new facet 
is worked down. In a box, below the hand of 
the operator, is the dust, which he lays on the 
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wheel with a drop of oil, from time to time, as 
it is needed. This whole process was exhib- 
ited bya Hollander at the Paris Exposition of 
1867, in a little workshop supplied with steam 
power, and presenting all the details in actual 
operation. 

There are two fashions of cutting the dia- 
mond — the rose, with twenty-four triangular 
facets, applied mainly to thin stones; and in 
brilliants, much more valued. The rose- 
diamond presents a depressed pyramid of its 
many angles, on a flat base that is intended 
to be covered by the setting. The brilliant 
has one flat table at the top, surrounded by 
triangular facets, called dentelles. The un- 
der side is a truncated pyramid of facets, in- 
tended to reflect the light through the stone. 
Brilliants are mounted open, with nothing 
behind them. The pear-shaped stones are 
cut in a multitude of facets, and are then 
called drillolettes. The cutting into brilliants 
greatly enhances the value of the stone; a 
diamond of one carat, rose-cut, worth fifty 
dollars, cut as a brilliant would bring one 
hundred and fifty. 

But stones are not all suitable for this mode 
of cutting. The great art of the diamond- 
cutter is so to adapt his work to the shape and 
character of the stone as to get the best re- 
sults with the least waste of material; and 
even at the best the average loss of weight is 
more than half. He holds it better to sacrifice 
substance to beauty, as a big stone without 
flash is not so valuable as a smaller one full 
of fire. 

Diamonds not suitable to cut for gems are 
pulverized for dust with which to grind others, 
or are setin tools to work at the graving of 
fine stones, or to cut glass. The diamonds to 
be pulverized are cemented in the faces of two 
mallets, and rubbed briskly together over a 
box to catch the precious dust, valued at 
about three hundred dollars an ounce, which 
is coming down with the dust at a pretty steep 
figure. 

There is a stone called the knotted diamond 
—a round pebble, with its grain so twisted 
and confused as to be useless for gems; but it 
serves for dust to polish others, and is much 
cheaper. 

Before cutting it has been impossible to tell 
how the rough stone would come out; buta 
chemical agent has been discovered sufficient- 
ly powerful to destroy the coarse envelope of 
the stone, and exhibit its real qualities. This 
enables the lapidary to save much labor, and 
many beautiful stones that were before sacri- 
ficed to experiments. 





OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
A SKETOH NEAR THE “ WAY-SIDE INN." 


BY C. F. GERRY. 


LARGE brown house, with rambling 
rooms, 
On waving meadows facing; 
A noble tree with loving arms 
Its eastern side embracing; 


In front, on greensward sloping south, 
Are happy children playing; 

And in the field across the road 
The men and boys are haying. 


On “ Pasture Hill,” in shadows cool, 
The cows are idly chewing; 

*¢ Old Sorrel” standing by the fence, 
The green corn fondly viewing. 


By Landham Brook, in meadows green, 
I see the fisher strolling; 

And many a lusty pickerel seeks 
The tempting bait he’s trolling. 


To west, on Nobscot’s wooded height, 
A cap of mist I’m viewing; 

The farmer trims the haycocks well, — 
He knows a storm is brewing. 


And far away, at day’s decline, 
My eyes o’er green hills roaming, 
I see Wachusett’s'crown of blue 
Tower upward through the gloaming. 


The cows come home with beverage sweet 
From swollen udders dropping, 

Now lowing for the milker’s pail, 
And now the young grass cropping. 


The work is done, and supper waits, 
With hyson wreaths ascending; 

While round the board, with festal cheer, 
The summer day is ending. 


The dusky shades of night come o’er 
The landscape, softly creeping; 
And in this valley home are all 
The loved ones, sweetly sleeping. 


—— Dean Swirt says, ‘* When a true genius 
appears in the world, you may know him by 
this sign — that the dunces are all in confed- 
eracy against him.” This, we all see daily, 
is a true saying. The best scholar in all 
schools excites the jealousy of the others, and 
is obliged to suffer from the sneers and taunts 
of his or her companions. Is that keeping 
the golden rule? 
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HONESTY IS THE BEST POLIOY. 
BY JOSIAH TRINKLE. 


CHARACTERS. — JoHN HART, EDwarD Hart, 
his Nephew. 


Scene. —A Street. 


Purse lying on ground. 


Enter EDwarpv Hart. 

Edward. (Solus.) How cold it is — ugh! 
How cold! and I haven't a cent to buy coal or 
wood with either. I am sure I don’t see how 
Fannie and I are to get through the long win- 
ter. It’s only December now; and three or 
four cold, dreary, desolate months must pass 
before we can hope for anything like moderate 
weather again. Dear me, dear me! how I 
wish I could get money in some way or other! 
Now, if I could only find some sort of employ- 
ment, I’d be willing to work; but that is out 
of the question. I’ve tried, and’ tried, and 
tried; but it’s all in vain. No one wants me, 
and no one cares for or believes a word of my 
story. I am too shabby to be respectable, 
they think; they have all provided for them- 
selves, and they don’t care whether Fannie 
and I live or die! It's hard, hard, very hard! 
but— (Sees the purse.) Why, what is this? 
(Picks it up.) A purse, asI am alive! How 
fortunate! How lucky I was to see it! Surely 
kind Providence watches over us. How much 
is there in it? Whew! A tremend— Ha! 
there comes some one! I'll hide it! I'll— 
No; there’s no one. It was but the wind. 
Dear me, how frightened I am! My nerves 
are all of a tremble. I quake and start at 
every noise. My head swims. Let me have 
another look. What a great roll of bills! 
Pil count them. Fannie, dear Fannie, you 
are saved. Ah! one, two, three, four, five, 
six, seven, eight, nine, ten, eleven! Dear, 
dear! this is getting exciting! Twelve, thir- 
teen— O,my! Fourteen, fifteen, — fifteen 
hundred dollars! What fortune! I'll never 
want again. Fannie will be a grand lady yet! 
Fifteen hundred dollars! It is almost too 
good to believe. Fifteen hundred dollars! 
Hurrah, hurrah, hurrah! Fifteen hun— But 





have I a right to keep it? Is it mine? Ought 
I not to hunt out the real owner and return 
him the money? Pshaw! what nonsense! 
Of course I ought not. No doubt the Lord 
threw this right in my way to help me in my 
trouble. Yes, of course that’s it. Ah, here ¢s 
some one, in good earnest! Where can I hide 
the money? Dear me, I hope he won't notice 
me, I am so confused! 


Enter JouN Hart. 

Sohn. (Aside.) O, dear! O, dear! What 
shall I do? I am afraid I shan’t be able to 
find it at all. I have been to so many places 
this morning, that I really can’t remember 
them all; and nobody I have spoken with has 
seen it. O, dear! O, dear! What shall Ido! 
Ah, here is some one; he may have seen it. 
My good man, have you seen anything like a 
purse lying anywhere in the street? I have 
lost mine; and—and— No; I see you 
haven’t, from your face. I — 

Edward. (Aside.) What shall Isay? If I 
give it up, I must lose all! If I keep it, Fan- 
nie and I need never want. O, what shall I 
say? What shall I do?— (Aloud.) N-no, 
sir; I—I— ha-ave not seen your purse. — 
(Aside.) O, why did I not tell the truth? I 
wish — But it is too late now! too late! — 
—(Aloud.) Iam very sorry for you, I assure 
you, sir; but I have not seen it. 

Sohn. Then I am lost, lost! It was my 
earnings on my last voyage; earnings I have 
saved, and saved by every means. Every cent 
I could get I added to my little store; and it 
was with joy that I watched the sum slowly 
increasing day by day, in hope that some- 
time — But no, no! it’s all gone now — all 
gone! Poor Fannie! Poor Fannie! 

Edward. (Aside.) I can no longer’ con- 
tinue my deceit. I must tell him, let the con- 
séquences be what they may. — O, sir, forgive 
me; I have deceived you! I have told youa 
falsehood! I did find the money; and God 
forgive me for not resisting the temptation 
sooner. I intended to keep it. Iam a poor 
man, sir; it was a great temptation; but God 
be praised, I have at last conquered! Here is 
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wheel with a drop of oil, from time to time, as 
it is needed. This whole process was exhib- 
ited bya Hollander at the Paris Exposition of 
1867, in a little workshop supplied with steam 
power, and presenting all the details in actual 
operation. 

There are two fashions of cutting the dia- 
mond — the rose, with twenty-four triangular 
facets, applied mainly to thin stones; and in 
brilliants, much more valued. The rose- 
diamond presents a depressed pyramid of its 
many angles, on a flat base that is intended 
to be covered by the setting. The brilliant 
has one flat table at the top, surrounded by 
triangular facets, called dentelles. The un- 
der side is a truncated pyramid of facets, in- 
tended to reflect the light through the stone. 
Brilliants are mounted open, with nothing 
behind them. The pear-shaped stones are 
cut in a multitude of facets, and are then 
called drillolettes. The cutting into brilliants 
greatly enhances the value of the stone; a 
diamond of one carat, rose-cut, worth fifty 
dollars, cut as a brilliant would bring one 
hundred and fifty. 

But stones are not all suitable for this mode 
of cutting. The great art of the diamond- 
cutter is so to adapt his work to the shape and 
character of the stone as to get the best re- 
sults with the least waste of material; and 
even at the best the average loss of weight is 
more than half. He holds it better to sacrifice 
substance to beauty, as a big stone without 
flash is not so valuable as a smaller one full 
of fire. 

Diamonds not suitable to cut for gems are 
pulverized for dust with which to grind others, 
or are setin tools to work at the graving of 
fine stones, or to cut glass. The diamonds to 
be pulverized are cemented in the faces of two 
mallets, and rubbed briskly together over a 
bux to catch the precious dust, valued at 
about three hundred dollars an ounce, which 
is coming down with the dust at a pretty steep 
figure. 

There is a stone called the knotted diamond 
—a round pebble, with its grain so twisted 
and confused as to be useless for gems; but it 
serves for dust to polish others, and is much 
cheaper. 

Before cutting it has been impossible to tell 
how the rough stone would come out; but a 
chemical agent has been discovered sufficient- 
ly powerful to destroy the coarse envelope of 
the stone, and exhibit its real qualities. This 
enables the lapidary to save much labor, and 
many beautiful stones that were before sacri- 
ficed to experiments. 
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A SKETOH NEAR THE “ WAY-SIDE INN.” 
BY C. F. GERRY. 


LARGE brown house, with rambling 
rooms, 
On waving meadows facing; 
A noble tree with loving arms 
Its eastern side embracing; 


In front, on greensward sloping south, 
Are happy children playing; 

And in the field across the road 
The men and boys are haying. 


On “ Pasture Hill,” in shadows cool, 
The cows are idly chewing; 

‘‘ Old Sorrel” standing by the fence, 
The green corn fondly viewing. 


By Landham Brook, in meadows green, 
I see the fisher strolling; 

And many a lusty pickerel seeks 
The tempting bait he’s trolling. 


To west, on Nobscot’s wooded height, 
A cap of mist I’m viewing; 

The farmer trims the haycocks well, — 
He knows a storm is brewing. 


And far away, at day’s decline, 
My eyes o’er green hills roaming, 
I see Wachusett’s:'crown of blue 
Tower upward through the gloaming. 


The cows come home with beverage sweet 
From swollen udders dropping, 

Now lowing for the milker’s pail, 
And now the young grass cropping. 


The work is done, and supper waits, 
With hyson wreaths ascending; 

While round the board, with festal cheer, 
The summer day is ending. 


The dusky shades of night come o’er 
The landscape, softly creeping; 
And in this valley home are all 
The loved ones, sweetly sleeping. 


—— Dean SwirT says, ‘‘ When a true genius 
appears in the world, you may know him by 
this sign—that the dunces are all in confed- 
eracy against him.” This, we all see daily, 
is a true saying. The best scholar in all 
schools excites the jealousy of the others, and 
is obliged to suffer from the sneers and taunts 
of his or her companions. Is that keeping 
the golden rule? 
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HONESTY IS THE BEST POLIOY. 
BY JOSIAH TRINKLE. 


CHARACTERS, — JOHN HART, EDwaRD Harr, 
his Nephew. 


Scene. — A Street. 


Purse lying on ground. 


Enter EDWARD Hart. 

Edward. (Solus.) Howcold it is — ugh! 
How cold! and I haven't a cent to buy coal or 
wood with either. I am sure I don’t see how 
Fannie and I are to get through the long win- 
ter. It’s only December now; and three or 
four cold, dreary, desolate months must pass 
before we can hope for anything like moderate 
weather again. Dear me, dear me! how I 
wish I could get money in some way or other! 
Now, if I could only find some sort of employ- 
ment, I’d be willing to work; but that is out 
of the question. I’ve tried, and* tried, and 
tried; but it’s all in vain. No one wants me, 
and no one cares for or believes a word of my 
story. I am too shabby to be respectable, 
they think; they have all provided for them- 
selves, and they don’t care whether Fannie 
and I live or die! It's hard, hard, very hard! 
but— (Sees the purse.) Why, what is this? 
(Picks it up.) A purse, asI am alive! How 
fortunate! How lucky I was to see it! Surely 
kind Providence watches over us. How much 
is there in it? Whew! A tremend— Ha! 
there comes some one! I'll hide it! I'll— 
No; there’s no one. It was but the wind. 
Dear me, how frightened I am! My nerves 
are all of a tremble. I quake and start at 
every noise. My head swims. Let me have 
another look. What a great roll of bills! 
I'll count them. Fannie, dear Fannie, you 
are saved. Ah! one, two, three, four, five, 
six, seven, eight, nine, ten, eleven! Dear, 
dear! this is getting exciting! Twelve, thir- 
teen— O,my! Fourteen, fifteen, — fifteen 
hundred dollars! What fortune! I'll never 
want again. Fannie will be a grand Jady yet! 
Fifteen hundred dollars! It is almost too 
good to believe. Fifteen hundred dollars! 
Hurrah, hurrah, hurrah! Fifteen hun— But 





have I a right to keep it? Is it mine? Ought 
I not to hunt out the real owner and return 
him the money? Pshaw! what nonsense! 
Of course I ought not. No doubt the Lord 
threw this right in my way to help me in my 
trouble. Yes, of course that’s it. Ah, here ¢s 
some one, in good earnest! Where can I hide 
the money? Dear me, I hope he won't notice 
me, I am so confused! 


Enter JoHN Hart. 


Sohn. (Aside.) O, dear! O, dear! What 
shall I do? I am afraid I shan’t be able to 
find it at all. I have been to so many places 
this morning, that I really can’t remember 
them all; and nobody I have spoken with has 
seen it. O, dear! O,dear! What shall Ido! 
Ah, here is some one; he may have seen it. 
My good man, have you seen anything like a 
purse lying anywhere in the street? I have 
lost mine; and—and— No; I see you 
haven’t, from your face. I — 

Edward. (Aside.) What shall Isay? If I 
give it up, I must lose all! If I keep it, Fan- 
nie and I need never want. O, what shall I 
say? What shall I do? — (Aloud.) N-no, 
sir; I—I— ha-ave not seen your purse. — 
(Aside.) O, why did I not tell the truth? I 
wish — But it is too late now! too late! — 
— (Aloud.) Iam very sorry for you, I assure 
you, sir; but I have not seen it. 

Sohn. Then I am lost, lost! It was my 
earnings on my last voyage; earnings I have 
saved, and saved by every means. Everycent 
I could get I added to my little store; and it 
was with joy that I watched the sum slowly 
increasing day by day, in hope that some- 
time — But no, no! it’s all gone now — all 
gone! Poor Fannie! Poor Fannie! 

Edward. (Aside.) I can no longer’ con- 
tinue my deceit. I must tell him, let the con- 
séquences be what they may. — O, sir, forgive 
me; I have deceived you! I have told youa 
falsehood! I did find the money; and God 
forgive me for not resisting the temptation 
sooner. I intended to keep it. Iam a poor 
man, sir; it was a great temptation; but God 
be praised, I have at last conquered! Here is 
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your purse — take it! I have wronged you! 
Will you not forgive me? : 

Sohn. WhatdoI hear? Mymoney? Thank 
God! Thank God! Forgive you? Sir, you 
areanoble man! Forgive you? Ay, heart- 
ily do I. It was indeed a great temptation, 
but you have resisted it; and— But will 
you not let me know your name? 

Edward. Do not ask me, I beseech you. 

Sohn. Surely you have no reason to be 
ashamed of it. Come, my friend, tell me, that 
I may remember the name of an honest man. 

Edward. Edward Hart is my name. 

Sohn. Edward Hart! Surely my ears de- 
ceive me! Edward Hart! Why, then you 
are my Fannie’s husband — my nephew! 

Edward. Is it, indeed, so? Then once 
again I thank God for this temptation re- 
sisted; and I shall ever have faith in the 
adage, none the less true because old, Hon- 
esty is the best policy. [Zxeunt. 


TWO BRAVE BOYS. 


(SEE FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATION.] 


N my home in Hungary the country is very 

mountainous, and near my house the ‘in- 
habitants are very poor. In a village near 
there lived a poor widow. She was very ill, 
and in want of-firewood; so she sent her two 
children out into the forest with a barrow. 
One of these boys was twelve, the other eight 
years old. It was winter, and the ground was 
deeply covered with snow. As they were on 
the way with their barrow, they came to a 
church. 

**Janko,” said the younger, “I feel very 
strange. It seems to me as if some misfor- 
tune would happen to us to-day. Let us 
go into this church before we proceed any 
further.” 

His brother said, ‘‘I am quite willing.” 

So they left their barrow at the church door, 
went in, knelt down, and prayed. 

Then they went on farther, feeling cheerful 
and of good courage, although they often fell 
down in the snow. They found plenty of dry 
wood, and while they were busy gathering 
it up and binding it fast upon the barrow, 
they saw two wolves in the distance running 
straight towards them. What could the poor 
children do now? To run away from the 
wolves was impossible... There was not a tree 
near into which they could climb, for round 
about them there was only low brushwood. 
Even if there had been a tree ever so high, it 
would not have helped them, for the wolves 
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would have kept watch below, aad the boys 
must have starved to death. What did they 
do, then, in their distress? The elder, a brave, 
determined boy, made the little one lie down 
on the ground; then he covéred him with the 
barrow, threw as much wood as he could upon 
it, and called to him, ‘*‘Do not move; I am 
not afraid.” 

“Ah, Janko,” said the younger one, cry- 
ing, ‘if we should perish our mother will die 
of grief.” 

The little fellow remained under the barrow 
and the dry wood; the elder stood up before 
him holding his axe. When one wolf, which 
had outrun the other, came up, he dealt him 
such a blow on the neck that he fell to the 
ground dead. At this moment the other wolf 
seized the brave boy by the arm, and threw him 
to the ground. In terrible pain and fear he 
seized the monster with both hands .by the 
throat and held his open jaws away from him, 
without screaming, however, for he did not 
wish his brother to come out and show himself 
to the wolf, and so risk his life. But a terrible 
fear came over the younger boy in his hiding- 
place. He threw off the barrow and the wood, 
seized the axe which had fallen on the ground, 
and struck the wolf on his back several times 
with all his might. The beast now turned 
upon his new enemy, whom he would, un- 
doubtedly, have torn to pieces, had not the 
other boy sprung up, quick as lightning, and 
struck the wolf in the head with his axe, so 
that he at once fell down dead. Thus the two 
boys, by God’s help, overcame two ravenous 
beasts, without receiving themselves any dan- 
gerous wounds. 

They now gazed at each other with amaze- 
ment; they then looked at the beasts, which, 
with open jaws, lay dead upon their backs, 
and were astonished at their strong teeth and 
huge mouths. Then they knelt down and 
thanked God for their wonderful preservation, 
and then returned home rejoicing, with the 
wood and the carcasses of the wolves upon 
their barrow. 


— WE do not believe that “stolen fruit 
is the sweetest; ” but we are inclined to think 
that stolen knives are the sharpest, for the 
more we s¢ee/ them the better they cut. 


—— Every child has follies enough with- 
out being over-curious about the affairs of 
others. 

—— MonTAIcne says, ‘“‘ He who has not a 
good memory should never take upon him the 
trade of lying.” 
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Written for Oliver Optic’s Magazine. 


THE STUDENT'S PRAYER. 


BY ARTHUR W. AUSTIN. 


I. 
I SPIRIT of Knowledge, invoke thee! 
»  O, come thou, and never depart; 
I would I could bind thee and yoke thee 
With fetters of love to my heart; 
Thou greatest in song and in story, 
Draw near me, and be thou my friend, 
And let the bright star of thy glory 
Illumine my path to the end. 


Il. 
Though I be but the lowliest of mortals, 
I'make my petition to thee; 
From thy realm, through its bright golden 
portals, 
Descend thou and come unto me; 
I have drank from the light-giving fountain, 
Flowing downward from regions divine; 
Strengthened thus, I will climb Life’s steep 
mountain, 
And kneel at thy loftiest shrine. 


III. 

All things that were dark and mysterious 
By thee are made clear as the day; 

By thee all things holy and serious 
Are lit as with Heaven’s own ray; 

E’en the records of ages departed 
Without thee would be all unknown, 

And the deeds of the great and true-hearted 
We know but by thy aid alone. 


Iv. 
All the wonders of earth and of ocean 
Thou only hast power to reveal ; 
And a calm yet exultant emotion 
O’er my spirit will oftentimes steal, 
As I raise my voice to thee in pleading, — 
As I see'thy bright radiance shine, — 
As I follow thee where thou art leading, 
O, Spirit of Knowledge divine! 


v. 
There is joy, there is sweet lasting pleasure, 
In loving and worshipping thee; 





Had I all of the earth’s greatest treasure, 
Still thou wouldst be more unto me; 
For all other things do but perish, 
And nought of the earth is secure; 
But thy fadeless glories I cherish, 
Because they forever endure. 


vI. 
O, Spirit, my guide and reliance, 
With thee I would dwell to the last; 
Thou only canst put to defiance 
The strength of the storm and the blast; 
Thou only the world’s voice of scorning 
Canst banish away from my sight, 
As the first golden ray of the morning 
Disperses the shadows of night. 


VII. 
Let the hope of thy presence be o’er me, 
To cheer me by night and by day; 
And thy guidance go ever before me 
Up the rugged and difficult way; 
In my thought there are none held above 
thee, — 
So aid thou my every endeavor, 
And I, mighty Spirit, will love thee, 
And worship thee now and forever. 


THE DESTRUCTION OF POMPEII. 


NIGHT of gloom and horrors! 

breath 

Of air was felt; the thick, hot atmosphere 

Came on their parching lips, as from the mouth 

Of opening furnace — darkness, like a pall 

Of deepest shade, hung o’er: no heaven, no 
earth, 

No faintest outline of the temple’s form 

Against the sky; th’ uplifted hand was view- 
less ; 

Scarce could the clogged and heavy air trans- 
mit ; 

The laboring sound; scarce could the torch’s 
flare 

Pierce through the gloom; and he who by its 
red 

And dusky light then wandered through the 
streets, 

Lonely and sad, saw not the earth he pressed 


Not a 
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A CORRESPONDENT in Princeton, Illinois, 
sends us a notice clipped from the Bureau 
County Republican, and asks us to ‘‘ answer ” 
it. We insert the paragraph in full: — 


**In the last Republican appeared a com- 
mendatory notice of one of ‘Oliver Optic’s’ 
books. Probably no series of books published 
are more untrue to fact, or more improbable 
and absurd in many of their characters; and 
while they contain nothing positively vicious, 
it would be a pity to have any boy get such 
notions of himself, or of real life, as are to be 
found in these books. In ‘ Plane and Plank,’ 


(1.) for example, a boy of thirteen, reared in 
a cabin up the Missouri, is represented as 


teaching a regular army officer how to handle 
acannon (2.), and a party of soldiers how to 
move a piano, besides doing at first trial (3.) 
a man’s work with carpenter’s tools, and get- 
ting a man’s wages (4.) His boy heroes are 
all precocious, generally saucy and self-con- 
ceited, and generally just such boys as no one 
ever sees in real life.” 


Our correspondent informs us that this 
“notice” is from the ‘‘ Educational Depart- 
ment” of the paper, which is conducted by 
the Principal of the High School in that place. 
If the conductor has no more talent for teach- 
ing than he has for telling the truth, we pity 
the boys and girls who are under his influence 
and.instruction, for the paragraph contains not 
less than four falsehoods; and as the writer 
appears to have read “‘ PLANE AND PLANK,” 
and its predecessor in the series, we are forced 
to conclude that they are deliberate and inten- 
tional falsehoods. (1.) There is no such thing 
in ‘‘ PLANE AND PLANK.” It is in ‘‘Fiztp 
AND Forest” that the piano is moved, and the 
cannon fired. (2.).Phil is 2o¢ ‘‘ represented 
as teaching a regular army officer how to 
handle a cannon.” The two soldiers — not 
officers — are on a raft, from which. they fire 
the piece. Phil is not even on the raft with 


wages. 





them, and does not give them a word of in- 
struction in regard to the use of the gun. 
The text says, ‘‘ Morgan intended to use the 
gun.” ‘It was a long time before the sol- 
diers had the gun in condition for use.” Phil 
had nothing whatever to do with it. (3.) It 
is not said that Phil does, ‘‘at first trial, a 
man’s work with carpenter’s tools.” On the 
contrary, it does say, ‘“‘ Phil knows something 
about the business now.” ‘‘I told him (the 
master carpenter) what I could do; that I 
could handle a saw, axe, hammer, and auger; 
that I had built a bateau, made boxes, and 
done similar work.” It strikes us it could not 
have been his “‘ first trial.” (4.) Phil did not 
receive a man’s wages. The book says, “‘ He 
(the master carpenter) seemed to be very 
sceptical, but finally agreed to give me three 
dollars a week, which he thought would board 
and clothe me, if, upon trial, I proved to be 
worth that.” At no time in his career as a 
carpenter is it said that he receives a man’s 
There are other falsehoods in the 
paragraph, as in regard to the age of Phil; 
and after the success of the writer in misstat- 
ing facts, neither his judgment nor his love 
of truth can be trusted in the general state- 
ments at the close. Every one has a right to 
his own opinon in regard to these books; but 
no one, not even a High School Master, has 
a right to tell falsehoods. 


A youne gentleman in Chicago is ambitious 
to be an author, and asks us to “‘ except story.” 
We can only “except” a single paragraph, 
though we fear the “ Principal of the High 
School” will be after him if he throws such 
big snowballs. 

‘“‘ When The enemy had advanced within ten 
or’ fifteen feet of us, I then gave the Order to 
charge, my men grasped a huge snow-ball 
about the size of a Bushel basket and hurled 
it at the enemy's head, and then mid the con- 
fusion charged at the foe, although nearly 
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double our number the enemy was in no con- 
dision to give battle, and after a short struggle 
surtender.” 


But we are glad to know that the ‘* West 
Sidders” were good fellows, and that the 
combatants were on excellent terms with each 
other. . We advise our young friend to post- 
pone his attempts at authorship for a few 
years. 


‘¢T was very much interested in the article 
on printing in the March number,” writes H. ; 
“but I do not think that any case you men- 
tioned will go ahead of that of my brother, 
who in one year bought two presses and a 
large stock of type, learned to print, and paid 
for everything out of his profits, having sixty 
dollars left at the end of the year. All this 
was done at odd hours. He wishes to buy a 
Duodecimo Novelty Press, second-hand; and 
if any of our boys have one for sale, he would 
like to hear from him. Address J., Box 2432, 
Boston, Mass. If you do not agree with me 
that he has done well, I shall think that you 
have gone back on yourself.” But we do 
agree with him. We are continually reproved 
for making boys too smart, and we like to 
hear all that can be truly said on our side. 
Willie Badger, the young engineer in Quincy, 
Mass., to whom we have before alluded, now 
receives sixty dollars a month for his services, 
and regularly pays it over to his father to 
assist in the support of the family. Of course 
he has no moral or constitutional right to be 
so smart, for he upsets all the theories of the 
“old fogies.” 


We are sometimes just a little amused at 
the way some of our boys have of “ putting 
things.” Without compunction they reverse 
the natural order of things, and compel the 
king to bow down to the peasant. There was 
# time when the poor author was content to 
seek a publisher, but our boys oblige the pub- 
lisher to seek the author. We have seen hun- 
dreds, if not thousands, of writers, timidly come 
into the presence of our majestic publishers, 
and almost beg for the honor and the profit 
of being printed. Not much less than halfa 
cord of manuscripts are always on hand, their 
owners tremblingly waiting fora decision. In 
contrast with this state of things, we insert in 
full a letter which has come into our hands : — 


“Dear Sir: Please notify the readers of 
your valuable Magazine that I am now pre- 
pared to furnish amateur editors with original 
sketches at all prices ranging from twenty-five 


cents to twenty-five dollars. Editors seeking 
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to obtain my services should send, post-paid, 
envelope and copy of their paper to Thomas 
H. Kerr, care Parrott & Co., San Francisco, 
Cal., U. S.” 


The writer’s penmanship is easy, graceful, 
and elegant, and we doubt not his ability to 
do all he is ** prepared” to do, though we 
mildly suggest that he has something on the 
side of his face. It only remains to be seen 
whether the amateur editors and publishers 
will bite at this tempting bait, and we bespeak 
a twenty-five cent sketch of the result. We 
wish to add that we do not intend, as a rule, 
to publish such notices except among the ad- 
vertisements, at usual rates. 


MattHew K. writes that he is poor, and 
can’t get an education, and therefore has 
made up his mind to go on the stage, as he 
has some taste for it! He may make a good 
driver on a stage or omnibus, though the 
conclusion he has reached indicates that he is 
good for nothing. We should advise no one 
to go on the stage, even if he had a taste for 
it; but it is quite impossible for any one to Be 
an actor without education. How can an 
ignoramus understand and appreciate Shake- 
speare, Sheridan, Goldsmith, and other wri- 
ters of plays? It is impossible without a re- 
fined taste and a cultivated mind. Matthew 
is not fit to go on the stage. We have no 
patience at all with these spouters who persist 
in thinking that they have a gift for one of 
the most difficult vocations in the whole round 
of human art. We advise them all to go to 
work on something within their capacity. 


We do not object to Tivoli’s criticism on 
the ‘point of grammar;” on the contrary, 
we like it. When the nominative is a sum of 
money, we always put the verb in the singu- 
lar. Our veteran proof-reader, who has the 
authority of half a century of patient study 
and practical experience, now never gueries 
such a form of expression. He informed us 
several years ago that a certain distinguished 
judge of the Supreme Court declared that he 
preferred to consider the word sum under- 
stood, to using the other obviously improper 
form. ‘*There are twenty dollars in the 
purse,” implies that there are twenty coins 
or one-dollar bills in the purse. ‘‘ There is 
twenty dollars in the purse,” implies that ‘it 
contains this sum of money. ‘‘ There are 
seventy-five cents in the drawer,” means so 
many coins. ‘There is seventy-five cents in 
the drawer,” means a sum of money, no mat 
ter in what form. 
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ANSWERS. 


45. Niagara Falls. 46. Grande. 47. (Stand) 
(point) (small Pp) (two) (a little i) (moun) 
(dot) — S mall P 

=z ¥w.oO 

A little I 

N ou N 

eo F 
48. Broadside. 49.1. Rochester. 2. Orinoco. 
3. Burgundy — Ros Roy. 50. (Tea) (eye) S 
C (ell) (ear) TH (LXXX = 80 = at) (birds) 
WERE (awl) WAYS (a bell) (two) (hole) 
(sco = D) (sermon = discourse) (80 = at) 
(50 = L) (east in F) (A) (B) (5So=L) E— 


**Tis clear that birds were always able 
To hold discourse, at least in fable.” 


51. 1. Bank, (k)nab. 2. Bard, drab. 3. Don, 
nod. 4. Knar,rank. 5. Able, Elba. 6. Ten, 
net. 7. Live,evil. 8. Wed,dew. 9. Nut, tun. 
10. Mirim, Mirim. 11. War, raw. 12. Gag, 
gag. 13. Pooh! hoop. 14. Time, emit. 15. 
Peep, peep. 16. Pop, pop. 17. Now, won. 
18. Pool, loop. 52. (Die) (E) (tea) (100 = C) 
U (re’s) (M o’er THAN) T (he) (dock) (to= 
two R’s) — Diet cures more than the doctors. 
53. Honey, one, on, O. 54. (G) (race in wo- 
men) (eye) St he (sea) (sea) (re) T (chain) 
(THE’s) (pea) (ell) (tea) (hat) (last) S (four) 
(Eve) R — Grace in women is the secret 
chain, the spell that lasts forever. 55. Hon- 
est. 56.1. Beat. 2.Overdo. 3. Spin— Bos- 
Ton. 57- S (peach) (eyes) (silver) (silence) 
(eyes) (gold) — Speech is silver, silence is 
gold. 58. The Gulf Stream widens as it pro- 
ceeds north. 59. Augusta. 60. (Little ton 
N H) — Littleton, N. H. 61. (THE in D’s) 
— The Indies. 62. Gentlemen. 63. (THE 
little made) O (fox) (bow) — The Little Maid 
of Oxbow. 64. 1. To(n)e. 2. B(e)at. 3. 
Ca(n)t. 4. Ch(a)in. 5. Fa(s)t. 65. 1. S 
(axe on Y)—Saxony. 2. (D, Voo = D’s) 
(1000 = M O in E) (eye) OA— Des Moines, 
Towa. 66. Ungava. 67. (Bin G) (inn) (on 
T he) (RH in E) — Bingen on the Rhine. 
68. Firelock. 





ENIGMA. 


yo. It is composed of 16 letters. The 11, 2, 
8, 6, 10, 4, 15, 16 are backwoodsmen. The 7, 
14, 12,1 is a mass. The 3, 12, 9, 5, 13 is a 
dance. The whole is what all subscribers to 
“Our Boys and Girls” take delight in. 

Num B. SKuLL. 


71. FLORAL ReBus. — NAME THE FLOWERS. 
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SQuaRE Worps. 
72. 1. To fuse. 2. A row. 
berry. 4. A town in England. 
explained. 


3. A kind of 
5. Plainly 






































‘TRANSPOSITIONS. 

74. 1. Transpose to bring together, and have 
to separate. 2. To govern, and have to en- 
tice. 3. A matron, and have a kind of liquor. 
4. To intend, and have part of ahorse. 5. To 
fasten, and have a stain. Ros Roy. 


75. PorTIcaL REBUus. 
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CHARADE. 
76. My first is part of the globe; my second 


we could not do without; and my whole in- 
habits my first. 


CoLUMBIA. 


DIAGONALS. 


The diagonals are planets : — 
78. 1. Aplant. 2. Pennies. 


in your head. 4. Saw. 


3. To have it 
H. D. 


19. MusIcaL REBUSES. 


yo 


CHARADE. 


My second and my whole cover my 


81. 
Humpty Dumpty. 


first. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 
82. 83. 


A. 


a 





Hocus-Facus 
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ETTERS should be directed to “‘ Eptror 
oF OLIVER OptTic’s MAGAZINE, CARE OF 
Lez & SHEPARD, 149‘ Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass.” 
MONEY LETTERS should be addressed to LEE 
& SHEPARD, 149 Washington Street, Boston. 


An enormous pile of letters, stuffed full of 
enigmas, rebuses, and similar matter, again 
appalls us, and makes us tremble as we think 
of trying to do justice to all Our Boys and 
Girls. We shall endeavor, as usual, to do jus- 
tice to them. — Ghost is rather shadowy on 
rebuses, and asks, “If twenty-two hundred 
and forty pounds make a ton of coal, what 
will a ton of wood make?” He answers, “A 
heap of ashes,” and asks, ‘‘ How is that for 
high?” We don’t know. — We are satisfied 
with F. F. S.’s explanation, and with his first 
rebus. — Hercules’s rebus is very good for a 
first trial, but our head workers would read it 
as readily as print. 

We believe that No. 27 can still be had — ten 
cents. —J. B. O. wants to know why the editor 
of this Magazine is like a basket of turnips, 
and thinks it is because neither can be beat 
(beet). That beats all. —S. H. F., Jr.’s third 
rebus goes into the accepted drawer; we can’t 
say when it will come out.—J. C. S.’s cross- 
word is on a forbidden topic; the rest is fair. 
—If Fritz has read the Letter Bag so far, he 
will understand why we cannot take his enig- 
ma. — Frank W. T. had better send the sub- 
scriber’s name only; Victoria Alexandrina is 
the queen’s name. — Both of Grizzly Jake’s 
rebuses have been used. — Will C. D. give us 
the state? 

Wide Awake doés not belie his riame, for he 
has procured eight subscribers this year, and 
the snake shall crawl into our columns. — Bob 
Becker must not think that m-eggs could be 
read ‘‘ makes.” — We will ask Miss Humphrey 
to look at Horatio’s phrases, and see what can 
be made of them. — W. P.’s words are ‘‘ fixed” 





well enough ; but we are overstocked, and they 
are only fair. — William P. Brown is a dealer 
in stamps, and publishes a little journal on 
that subject. Box 4614, New York City. He 
sends us a stamp of the new French Republic. 
— Pedler sends nothing that we can use in the 
letter before us, and we don’t believe in Harry 
Barber’s nautical rebus. — Leonidas is rather 
commonplace for so big a hero. 

Young America draws very well, but geo- 
graphicals should not be eked out with letters, 
— Star does not shine quite bright enough 
this time. — Active asks if we couldn’t pub- 
lish the Magazine weekly, and have it the 
same size as now. Yes; with twenty thou- 
sand subscribers, at fen dollars each. We take 
his passions acrostic, but we think no one can 
solve it.— John Shiland is welcome, but his 
rebuses are not; they have been used. — 
P. R. Ice’s enigma shall take its chance with 
the accepted matter. London is doubtless the 
largest city in the world, though there are no 
accurate statistics of the cities of China. — 
T. Rix’s geographicals are old acquaintances. 
— We don’t see the point of Mat’s transposi- 
tions. 

Curly Cue’s biographicals are a little faulty. 
— Benton’s enigma is in the nature of an ad- 
vertisement. — Indian’s matter is fair for a 
beginner; rebus, old. — We can only give the 
answer of E. K.’s enigma: ‘‘Solimen was 
wise.”— Those are rather indefinite sinners 
in Sensenderfer’s rebus. We don’t think we 
are partial to any; and we don’t care a fig 
where our correspondents live. — The O. O. 
L. A. rebus is rather personal, and the two 
pages of foolscap are only fair. — H. O. C. 
wishes to purchase coins. — Rusticus’s Western 
Rivers shall be turned into our accepted draw- 
er, where there is already a flood; but we hope 
they will not drown out Loquax’s square word, 
which goes in with them. — C. A. B.’s enig- 
mas, in pencil, would be washed out, and his 
cab upset. 














In Lex’s three foolscap pages of puzzles we 
can only see-the point of the arrow in the 
last. — F. L. C. is rather careless in his enig- 
mas, and there are blunders in them. — We 
put Lorain Lincoln's double acrostic in a safe 
place. — Trumps & Co. may read the answer 
to C. A. B. — Concerning postage, Civil En- 
gineer should read the second page of the 
cover. Weknow nothing of the magazine to 
which he alludes; study geometry and mathe- 
matics generally; sorry he did not get in; 
address, ‘‘ Boston, Mass.,” is enough. — Puz- 
zler’s rebus is stale. 

We welcome Sirius as a wandering star, re- 
turning to his first love, and thank him for 
all his kind wishes. — Moss Rose closes with 
“much love to Optic,” and of course we can’t 
help taking the floral charade, which is very 
ingenious, and elegantly prepared. — We have 
Massasoit’s letter, but we do not identify his 
enigma. — Humpty Dumpty has fallen out 
with his name, because it is so long and is so 
foolish. He purposes hereafter to call himself 
Hiawatha, but we believe this name already 
belongs to a young New Yorker, who medi- 
tates publishing a book. We shall keep the 
puzzle, and use it if possible. ; 

Young America thinks the Magazine im- 
proves every month, and is like bread, which 
we cannot live without. We save one of his 
geographicals. — Horatio’s rebus is. accepted, 
and his letter puzzle shall be considered. — 
Harry Barler’s first geographical shall take its 
chances for a place inthe head work. — Hope- 
ful’s No. 13 is selected. — We save Geo. Metry’s 
cryptograph. His question may be answered 
by reference to the advertisement; for special 
terms write to the publishers. — Avalanche’s 
rebus has tumbled down upon us a dozen 
times before; but we welcome him among 
the head workers. 

OQ. Liver’s cross-word is accepted. — Puer 
wants to know if any boy has a steam engine 
to sell, with steam chest, and cylinder that 
does not move, and no matter how small it is. 
We saw one in a shop window in Liverpool, 
some years ago, adapted to a miniature steam- 
er.— We don’t know Mr. De Mille’s age, but 
he is professor in a college in Halifax, N. S. 
— Oats is quite right about the advertisement; 
we are “‘ down upon” all such things, though 
we don’t know what the articles were. — We 
preserve Vulcan’s cross-word.— Lorain Lin- 
coln’s sans-téte is not quite clear, for more is 
taken away than is left. 

A story in verse, by Hannah, intimates that 
the editors know old head work from original, 
and advises puzzlers to put all their brains into 
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a single one, instead of dividing it on one 
hundred and one; which, we wish to remark, is 
quite proper, though the poetry is horrible. — 
B. Right is rather late with his April shower. 
Here is one line: “ Doun strait into the 
groud.” He should be more careful. Up 
the Baltic, soon. — Squill’s first rebus is pre- 
served; we will inquire about the books. — 
We do not see anything in W. I. Seager’s col- 
lection that we want. 

WisH CoRRESPONDENTS. — H. P. B., Lock 
Box 190, Lockport, N. Y., can easily spare a 
quantity of his large collection of minerals. — 
Vin Rosemon, 355 Broadway, New York City, 
stamps. — Harry Barler, Box 111, Upper Al- 
ton, IIl., hunting and rural sports. — Freeman 
C. Griswold, Greenfield, Mass., stamps, auto- 
graphs, and specimens of amateur papers; and 
for twenty-five cents he will send a set of rare 
stamps. — Christopher K. Beebe, 368 Ohio 
Street, Chicago, IIl., with some boy in New 
York on yachts and yachting. — Thomas H. 
Kerr, care of Parrot & Co., San Francisco, 
Cal., specimens of amateur papers. — The 
Two Scribblers, Box 5491, New York City.— 
Knick R. Bocker, 16 Swan Street, Albany, 
N. Y., on coins. —A. F. Tighe, 419 Pacific 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., specimens of amateur 
papers. — C. H. Porter, Box 713, Winona, 
Minn., birds’ eggs. —F. W. B., 154 Charles 
Street, Boston, Mass., minerals. —J. W. South- 
wood, 133 Chelsea Street, East Boston, Mass., 
to sell or exchange duplicate stamps. — Frank 
St. Clair, Box 1400, Boston, Mass., duplicate 
stamps for sale. — H. W. Afton, Box 311, East 
Cambridge, Mass., birds’ eggs. — Walter W. 
Concklin, Box 2, Englewood, N. J. — F. Graf- 
ton, Box 245, Oneonta, N. Y. — Archeologist, 
Lock Box 20, Oneonta, N. Y., killing insects 
without pain, and exchange of birds’ eggs. — 
N. N. Godfrey, Brattleboro’, Vt., on birds’ eggs. 
—E. B. Crapo, Box 471, Concord, N. H., has 
gone into the stamp business. — True Blue 
Crew, address Harper Griley, Box 15, South 
Easton, Pa., on boats, steam engines, and 
printing presses. — Mons. D., Box 139, Brat- 
tleboro’, Vt., on autographs. — Charley K. 
Seaman, Perth Amboy, N. J., foreign stamps 
and specimens of amateur papers. — E. A. 
Lewis, 1025 North Seventh Street, St. Louis, 
Mo., has been away; buys, sells, and ex 
changes stamps now. — Miles Reiman, 245 
West Thirty-Fourth Street, New York City, 
amateur books and papers. — David W. Kirk- 
patrick, Outer Depot, P. R. R., Pittsburg, Pa. 
— Sirius, Wampsville, Madison Co., N. Y., on 
astronomy. — W. D. Tuxbury, Windsor, Vt., 
on stamps. 
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SAUCY BOYS. 
A DOZEN or fifteen years ago we wrote an 


article for an educational magazine, in 
which we were so heretical as to declare that 
boys have certain inalienable rights which 
men in general, and schoolmasters in partic- 
ular, are in duty bound to respect. We read a 
lecture half a dozen times on the same subject. 
We have never seen any reason to change our 
views, but, on the contrary, we cling to them 
now with more energy than ever before. We 
have no sympathy with, and no respect for, 
the overbearing, tyrannical pedagogue who 
seems to think that boys were made to be 
‘*ground down,” and to tremble in his pres- 
ence. Some, even, who claim to be gentle- 
men, consider themselves privileged to address 
boys in ungentle and even insulting language; 


and then, if the youth does not meekly ‘kiss 
the rod,” but vents his injured feelings in a 


retort, he is regarded as a saucy boy. Per- 
haps he is saucy, but the impudence is on 
both sides. 

‘* Come here, boy!” uttered in harsh tones, 
and to a stranger, is not exactly the form of 
expression which begets kindly feeling. Ad- 
dressed to a man, it would be deemed an in- 
sult — ‘* Come here, Jones!” A boy who has 
entered his teens is entitled to some consid- 
eration, and even to be treated with some- 
thing of the respect and deference accorded 
to those of maturer age. When we hear a 
teacher address a boy in this sharp, undigni- 
fied, and disrespectful manner, we are not 
surprised to learn that there are ‘saucy 
boys” in that school. How can it be other- 
wise when the instructor sets the example? 

We do not believe in saucy boys; but we 
think there generally is much to palliate their 
sauciness in the conduct of those who address 
them. To illustrate what we mean, we quote 
a scene from ‘‘ Now or NEvER,” from the 
chapter “‘In which Bobby is a little too 
smart.” In selling books, he calls upon 
Colonel Whiting, an influential and wealthy 
gentleman of fifty. 

*** Good morning, Colonel Whiting. I hope 





you are well this beautiful morning,’ Bobby 
began °°. s 

**The nabob frowned; his cheek reddened 
with anger; but he did not condescend to 
make any reply to the smart speech. 

‘*«T have taken the liberty to call upon you 
this morning to see if you did not wish to 
purchase a copy of ‘‘ The Wayfarer” — a new 
book, just issued from the press, which people 
say is to be the book of the season.’ 

‘“*My young readers need not suppose this 
was an impromptu speech, for Bobby had 
studied upon it all the time*he was coming 
from Boston in the cars. When he 
had delivered the speech, he approached the 
indignant, frowning nabob, and with a low 
bow offered him a copy of ‘ The Wayfarer.’ 

**¢ Boy,’ said Colonel Whiting, raising his 
arm with majestic dignity, and pointing to 
the door, — ‘ boy, do you see that door?’ 

‘** Bobby looked at the door, and, somewhat 
astonished, replied that he did see the door; 
that it was a very handsome door; and he 
would inquire whether it was black walnut, or 
only painted in imitation thereof. 

‘“*¢Do you see that door?’ thundered the 
nabob, swelling with rage at the cool impu- 
dence of the boy. 

‘«¢ Certainly I do, sir; my eyesight is ex- 
cellent.’ 

“© ¢Then use it.’ 

‘“¢¢Thank you, sir; I have no use for it. 
Probably it will be of more service to you than 
to me.’ 

“¢ Will you clear out, or shall I kick you 
out?’ gasped the enraged magnate of B——. 

«¢¢JT will save you that trouble, sir; I will 
go, sir. I see we have both made a mistake.’ 

‘¢*Mistake!* What do you mean by that, 
you young puppy? You are a little impudent, 
thieving scoundrel!’ 

“‘¢That is your mistake, sir. I took you for 
a gentleman, sir; and that was my mistake.’” 

We omit the apologies for Bobby’s smart- 
ness. He was entirely wrong to treat an 
elderly gentleman with so much familiarity, 
in his studied speech at the beginning; but 
he was strictly respectful all the way through; 
and most people will be willing to acknowl- 
edge that, though the young pedler was saucy, 
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there was much in the contempt and overbear- 
ing manner of the colonel to excuse him. As 
a rule, we think boys are as seldom saucy, 
when properly addressed, as men; and we 
will venture to assert, that, if all the cases of 
sauciness could be investigated, it would be 
found that ninety-nine hundredths of them 
were occasioned by inconsiderate speech on 
the part of the adult. 

We do not claim that boys under sixteen or 
eighteen should be regarded and treated as 
full-fledged gentlemen — and the boys do not 
claim it. We recognize the distinction be- 
tween a man and a boy; but on the question 
of manners, both may and should be gentle- 
men. Politeness — not merely ‘“‘ bowing and 
scraping” — is the natural expression of a 
gentle and kind heart, and manifests itself 
towards all classes, ages, and conditions. We 
claim for the boys, what all instinctively ren- 
der to the girls of the same age, simple polite- 
ness, kindness in the use of speech, and a 
reasonable consideration. 


Over THE OcEAn; or, Sights and Scenes in 
Foreign Lands. By Curtis Guild, Editor 
of the Boston Commercial Bulletin. Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard. 


Our excellent friend Mr. Guild has done 
the public, and especially those who intend 
to travel in Europe, a real service in the 
preparation of this interesting and useful 
book. The writer has done what many will 
not condescend to do, in giving us the minute 
details of his experience as a tourist. Amer- 
icans, eager to learn more of foreign lands, 
desire to know what is eaten and drank by 
people there, how they live, how they travel, 
whether a stage coach is the same thing among 
the Alps as among the White Mountains, and 
whether a steamer on the North Sea is the 
same as one on Long Island Sound. Mr. 
Guild is always good-natured, and stirs‘in a 
great deal of his pleasant humor, which 
makes the work all the more agreeable. His 
descriptions are never tedious; and as we 
look over his pages, we find ourself going 
over the ground again, with hardly less in- 
terest than we felt in the presence of the 
scenes he so clearly and pleasantly describes. 
The volume is printed on elegant tinted pa- 
per, and is a marvel of typographical neatness 
and beauty. 


—— THE petition that was “laid on the 
table” is not considered good material for a 
setting hen. . 
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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
XXXIV. 


EAR BOYS AND GIRLS: The ‘ Dan- 

cing Dervishes” of Constantinople are 
an interesting institution, whom no visitor 
can afford to neglect; and when Demetri in- 
formed us that it was our solemn duty to see 
them, we did not rebel, especially as the con- 
vent in which they held forth was in the Rue 
de Pera, only a short distance from the hotel. 
As we expected to visit several mosques and 
other holy places, Demetri provided two pairs 
of large slippers for the judge and ourself, 
which could be put on over the boots. The 
idea’is, that the boot-taps which touch the 
earth must not press the sacred floor of 
mosque or convent. Those who wear over- 
shoes simply take them off; those who do not 
must either enter in their stocking-feet, or put 
on a pair of slippers or overshoes. 

The porter at the entrance, having satisfied 
himself that we complied with the rule, per- 
mitted us to enter. The interior of the build- 
ing was in the form of an octagon, with 
galleries extending entirely around it, a por- 
tion of which was latticed for the use of 
women. Quite an audience of spectators was 
present, most of whom squatted on the floor 
next to the low fence which surrounds the 
octagon. The dervishes, to the number of 
eighteen on this occasion, entered in small 
parties, and squatted on the floor, in Turkish 
fashion, on one side, while the venerable sheik 
or chief sat upon a skin on the opposite side. 
The old man commenced the exercises by re- 
peating some sentences in a low, monotonous, 
jumbling tone. Then a dervish in the, gal- 
lery, opposite the sheik’s seat, read and chant- 
ed to musical instruments which sounded like 
a banjo anda fiddle. After the chief had re- 
peated some more sentences, he headed a pro- 
cession of all the dervishes, who marched 
slowly and solemnly several times around the 
octagon. As the head of the column came to 
the sheik’s skin seat, he bowed low, passed on 
a couple of paces, turned and bowed again ir 
like manner, facing and in concert with the 
second dervish. This ceremony was contin- 
ually repeated, two facing each other and 
bowing in front of the skin on the floor. 
When the head of the column returned to 
this place again, the bowing was made again, 
and so on several times. 

The dervishes then threw off the loose 
brown robes they had worn, and appeared 
in long white petticoats and jackets. One 
after another they began to whirl, taking a 
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step not unlike that of the waltz, except that 
the right foot was thrown over the left in 
turning. The hands were elevated, with the 
palms outspread, and the motion was easy 
and graceful. They whirled in two rows 
around a common centre, and kept up the 
exercise for about half an hour, without in- 
termission. All of them looked very solemn, 
and the faces of some glowed with fervid en- 
thusiasm. No one exhibited any signs of fa- 
, tigue or dizziness. 

After the performance we rode out to the 
Palace of the Sweet Waters. The country is 
very hilly, and the roads villanous. The 
landscape is far from pretty or pleasing. The 
Sweet Waters was then a muddy and dirty 
stream, nearly dry, on which stands the sul- 
tan’s summer palace, built of wood. There is 
a mosque within the enclosure, which also 
contains a tolerably pretty garden, though it 
is badly neglected. We walked through the 
garden to the kiosk, where his majesty takes 
tea on a summer evening, on the bank of the 
dirty stream, in which an artificial waterfall 
has been erected. We can find a dozen finer 
places on almost any road leading out of Bos- 
ton or New York. We did not think much of 
Oriental magnificence in this quarter, though 
the palace on the Bosphorus, in which the 
sultan resides, is a magnificent structure. - 

The next morning we took a stand at the 
entrance of the Hotel d’Angleterre, to see the 
sights in the streets. Instantly we were as- 
sailed by beggars — Turks, Greeks, Jews, 
Arabs, Egyptians, gypsy women, who hung 
on till we were obliged to flee into the hotel 
for safety. We saw them all over the city, at 
the doors of the mosques in particular, and 
we have been accosted by not a few well- 
dressed Mohammedan women asking charity. 
The dogs are a nuisance, though they are 
harmless. They are mostly “yellow dogs,” 
rather small in size, and throng every street, 
square, courtyard; and even the Bazaar is 
‘ alive with them. Occasionally one hears, by 
day or by night, a tremendous yelping, a reg- 
ular dog row, caused by the visit of some ven- 
turesome cur to territory of which he is not a 
denizen. They have no owners, but belong 
to the street; and all of them are said to be 
domiciled in particular localities, the exclu- 
sive right to which they claim and enforce. 
One venturing into the domain of others is 
sure to be attacked, and driven out. They 
pick up their living about the streets, and 
sleep in any dry place they can find. In rainy 
weather, most of them are wholly or partially 
matted with filth and mud, and are literally 





“unclean beasts.” We never saw a Turk kick 
or.otherwise abuse them. It is said that the 
government tried to get rid of them once, but 
the fear of an insurrection prevented the om 
slaught. 

Demetri contracted, with other parties, for 
an interest in a firman to visit the several 
mosques, tombs of the sultans, and other 
places, for which we paid twenty-five francs 
for two persons. This money goes to the offi- 
cers who procure the permission, and not to 


the government; and, as our party consisted 


of fifteen persons, paying at the same rate, 
they made a very good job of it. We took 
our carriage again, which was a very stylish 
“turnout,” and, by following a circuitous 
route, and passing through streets so narrow 
that the wheels seemed to touch on each side, 
and so muddy that we were afraid of being 
buried in it, we reached the pontoon bridge, 
and crossed the Golden Horn to old Stamboul. 
Here the difficulty of navigating with a car- 
riage increased, and several times the driver, 
who had evidently never attempted the route 
before, was obliged to turn round or back out 
of impassable ways. But we finally reached 
the Seraglio, where we went through various 
palaces, mosques, gardens, kiosks, and then 
proceeded to St. Sophie. On the way we 
took a lunch at a Turkish restaurant, and 
coffee at a café. The former consisted of 
boiled rice with fried mutton upon it, and 
greasy pancakes; but our infidel stomach re- 
belled, and we were obliged to resort to grapes, 
which were the most delicious we ever ate. 
The latter was served without cream, in little 
cups not much bigger than grandmother's 
thimble, and was as thick as mud. 

We passed through St. Sophie, under the 
Sublime Porte, into the Hippodrome, saw the 
columns of Theodosius, of Constantine, the 
Burnt Pillar, descended to the great cistern 
under ground, where silk weavers were at 
work, visited the Mosques of Sultan Sulei- 
man, and of Achmet, and finally went through 
the Bazaar, which is one of the most interesting 
sights of Constantinople. Its central passage- 
ways are arched over, with little shops on each 
side. It contains a perfect labyrinth of ave- 
nues, varying in width from ten to fifteen feet. 
Some of the stalls are not more than six feet 
square, and all are crowded with merchan- 
dise of every description. The avenues were 
thronged with people, including many women. 

On Sunday afternoon we went to the con- 
vent of the Howling Dervishes, which is a 
very humble, and even mean building, com- 
pared with that of the Whirling Dervishes. 
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We ascended to the gallery, at one end of an 
eblong hall, and squatted upon a sheepskin. 
Half a dozen dervishes on the floor, with the 
sheik in one corner, were keeping up a mo- 
notonous whining chant, occasionally relieved 
by a sudden and violent grunt, like that of a 
frightened hog, the performers jerking their 
heads to the right and left as they chanted. 
We were told that the object of this ceremony 
was to repeat the name of Allah three hun- 
dred times; and we fancied that the grunt was 
a tally-mark. We looked and listened till our 
patience was exhausted, and the judge de- 
clared he would stay no longer. We went 
down to the ante-room, where a party of Eng- 
lish people from the hotel had just arrived. 
The guide told us we had seen nothing, and 
we returned. The dervishes, their number 
considerably increased, had ranged them- 
selves against the wall opposite the gallery, 
except three or four who were on sheepskins 
on the floor, one of whom kept up the old 
chant, making gestures at those opposite 
hin. 
Presently those in the line against the wall 
began to swing their heads to the right 
and left, breathing like a ‘‘down-easter” in 
chopping wood, and uttering a hard, guttural 
sound, varied by an occasional grunt and yell. 
This exercise soon became very rapid and vio- 
lent; some of the performers were very pale, 
and looked and acted as though they were in 
the agonies of death. The sight was intense- 
ly disgusting, and was continued so long that 
we expected to see some of the dervishes fall. 
The loathsome ceremony ceased at last; and 
an old man repeated sentences for some time, 
one or two of the others responding with yells. 
Near the close of the service the sick came in, 
and prostrated themselves on their faces be- 
fore the sheik, who placed his foot upon their 
backs and necks. We returned to the hotel, 
more thankful than ever before that we lived 
in a Christian land. 

On Monday we went over to Scutari in the 
Turkish ferry-boat, intending to ride up the 
hill, and to visit the English cemetery, but the 
violent rain drove us back. The next day we 
visited the old walls of Constantinople, which 
extend from the Sea of Marmora to the Gold- 
en Horn. At the castle of the Seven Towers 
there is a large enclosure, in which buildings 
have been erected for an industrial school for 
orphan girls. The children are Turks, Greeks, 
Jews and Armenians, who are employed in 
making fringe, tassels, parts of harness, and 
cartridges for the army. We passed through 
the various apartments, and saw the girls at 
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work. We drove along the walls, near groves 
of fig trees, and through miles of old burying- 
grounds, crowded with turbaned. tombstones, 
till we reached a mosque near the Golden 
Horn, where we left the carriage, to walk to 
the summit of a hill. 

A portion of the way was lined with grave- 
yards. Little regard seems to be paid to the 
resting-places of the dead, as we have before 
remarked. Roads pass through them, and in 
several places we observed that broken grave- 
stones were occasionally used for pavements 
and curbstones. The view from the hill was 
magnificent, including a large portion of the 
city, the entire Golden Horn, and the valley 
of the Sweet Waters; but ‘ distance lent 
enchantment to the view.” On the slopes of 
the hills, on the opposite side of the Golden 
Horn, was a large collection of tents, occupied 
by those who had been made houseless by the 
great fire in the spring. By a long and tedious 
ride we returned to the hotel. The weather 
was perfect on this day, the only pleasant one 
we saw in the city of the sultan, and the air 
was mild and delicious. 

With Demetri we had visited the office of 
the Messagerie national steamers. We were 
informed that the Scamandre would arrive at 
Athens, on her way to Messina, at five o’clock 
in the morning, and remain five hours. Our 
guide, who was a native of Athens, assured 
us we could see all we desired in that time, 
and we purchased tickets for Messina, paying 
two hundred and thirty-five francs for each, 
which includes the state-room, and two meals 
aday. We did not like the idea of being 
starved, as we had been on board of the Aus- 
trian hoat, between breakfast and dinner, and 
we laid in a liberal allowance of crackers and 
cakes, obtained at a confectionery near the 
hotel. 

At three in the afternoon we went on board 
the ship, which was a large iron vessel, with 
three masts, and her first cabin on deck. The 
fat Turkish custom-house officer whom we had 
‘* tipped” on our arrival went off in the boat 
with us to see that we didn’t smuggle any- 
thing out of the city, and we found it neces- 
sary to warm his fingers again with a couple 
of francs, to prevent him from ransacking our 
trunk. The steamer was surrounded with 
boats, caiques, and lighters; but at four 
o'clock, the Scamandre broke away from 
them, and we: commenced our voyage. As 
we passed Seraglio Point, the view from the 
hurricane deck was beautiful, and we were 
soon passing the islands in the Sea of Mar- 
mora. Oxtver OPTIc. 
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THE MERRY HEART. 


1. ‘Tis well to have a mer-ry heart, How-ev-er short on earth we stay; 


2. There’sbeau-ty in the mer-ryheart, A mor-al beau - ty 


There’s wis-dom in a mer-ry heart, What-e’er the grumbling world may say. 


FINE, 


It showsthe heart’s an hon-est heart That’s paid to ev’-ry man his 


Grim dis-con-tent may lift his head, And find in ev’- ry act a flaw; 


It lends a share what’s to spare, spite of so - - 


Rit. 


But he who has a ~wmer-ryheart E’en’ dis-con-tent himself may thaw. 


> > = oN 


It makes thecheek less sor -row speak, And the eye weep few-er 
it. mem Sis 


3. 


The sun may shroud himself in clouds, 
The raging storm of wrath begin ; 
It finds a — to cheer the dark, 
The merry heart has light within. 
Then laugh away, let others say 
‘Whate’er they of rosy mirth ; 
Who laughs the most may truly boast 
He’s got the greatest wealth of earth. 
* Let the Fundamental Seventh (last note in alto before the D.C.) be given fairly, and Armly. © 
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